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Community Organizations Active in Disaster 


INTRODUCTION 


Emergency management is a broad and expansive part of our society and may include many 
disciplines including law enforcement, fire service, and emergency medical services, etc. 
Although each individual and organization may perceive emergency management in different 
ways, most agree that taking care of people is always the top priority. Taking care of people 
involves life safety response operations first, followed by emergency human services. 
Emergency human services incorporates many functions which include mass care (sheltering, 
feeding, distribution of relief supplies, etc.), long-term recovery case management, rebuilding, 
repair, disaster mental health services, disaster health services, volunteer management, donations 
management and many other potential functions. 


Given the range of functions, organizing and coordinating emergency human services is no small 
task at any level. Nationwide, the National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (National 
VOAD) serves as the coordinating body. At the state level, such as in Missouri, associations like 
the Missouri Governor’s Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery 
(The Partnership) and the Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD) 
support an integrated system of coordination. Promoted at the local community level (city, 
county or regional), Community Organizations Active in Disaster (COAD) play the crucial role 
of coordinating emergency human services at the very basic level. 


Sometimes, instead of a local group called a COAD, the role of community coordination is 
undertaken by similar organizations such as a local Citizen Corps Council, Caring Community 
Association, local/sub-state Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (VOAD), or some other 
local community collaborative association. Any of these groups—regardless of title—can take 
on the role of coordinating emergency human services, as long as they work in concert with key 
partner agencies including, but not limited to, the local emergency management agency, 
community organizations, faith-based organizations, and social service agencies, etc. 


At the state level, the mission of The Partnership is to aid Missourians' with recovery plans by 
developing and implementing a holistic approach to disaster recovery, maximizing public and 
private resources to facilitate an efficient and effective integrated system addressing human 
services, housing, infrastructure, community and economic development issues. In a 
collaborative effort, the purpose and objective of MO VOAD is to coordinate planning efforts of 
voluntary organizations responding to, preparing for, recovering from and mitigating against 
disaster. Member organizations provide more effective and less duplicative services by 
organizing efforts before disaster strikes. 


Both organizations are linked to the Missouri State Emergency Management Agency (SEMA) 
through a Statewide Volunteer Coordinator. This structure mirrors the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) approach to emergency management, as described in FEMA’s 
Whole Community concept. This model attempts to engage the full capacity of the private and 
nonprofit sectors--including businesses, faith-based organizations, community organizations, 
disability organizations, and the general public--in conjunction with the participation of local, 
tribal, state, territorial, and federal governmental partners. 
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All disasters begin and end locally, so communities may have existing collaborative entities in 
place. There may be a Community Organization Active in Disaster (COAD), a Citizen Corps 
Councils (CCC), or other local community collaborative effort. If these entities exist, do not 
reinvent the wheel; instead, use the concepts within this document and adapt them to fit the 
community’s needs. 


Regardless of title, organizations that collaborate and help coordinate emergency human services 
will make our communities safer, stronger, and more prepared to respond to and recover from 
disasters. Developing a COAD provides opportunities for people to participate in a range of 
measures to make their families, their homes, and their communities safer from the threats of 
crime, terrorism, and disasters of all kinds. The COAD concept is based on successful programs 
utilized by many communities around the country. Examples of other programs that may be a 
part of a COAD or CCC include Community Emergency Response Teams (CERT), the 
Neighborhood Watch Program, the Medical Reserve Corps (MRC), and Volunteers in Police 
Service (VIPS). 


Communities are encouraged to establish a COAD while keeping a holistic approach to 
community in mind by using the FEMA Whole Community concept. This model engages 
emergency management practitioners, organizational and community leaders, and government 
officials by promoting the collective understanding and assessment of the community’s needs. 
Based on this information, the partnering organizations may determine the best way to efficiently 
and effectively organize and strengthen their assets, capacities and interests; by doing so, a more 
effective path to societal security and resilience is built. 


This manual is intended to serve as guidance to promote the establishment of COADs across the 
State of Missouri. A COAD may provide a solid foundation for improving traditional programs 
such as the Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC). Additionally, the proposed COAD 
structure outlined in this manual may allow communities to expand, including more non- 
traditional programming in their disaster preparedness, response and recovery networks. Ideally, 
the COAD will be permanently established by a community and encompass the four phases of 
emergency management: mitigation/prevention, preparedness, response, and_ recovery. 
Prevention is a post-9/11lcategory that some consider an additional phase; for the purposes of this 
manual, we will include prevention within mitigation. The COAD will use community disaster 
education, hazard vulnerability analysis, local emergency management plans, training, exercises, 
and educational courses for community/government leadership, and the expertise of its members 
to encourage all-inclusive disaster awareness within the community. In doing so, the COAD will 
strengthen and improve individual and family preparedness, community resilience and area-wide 
disaster coordination. 


Within a COAD, stakeholder agencies and organizations may include, but are not limited to, 
local emergency management, other local governmental agencies, non-governmental 
organizations, faith-based organizations, land grant extension programs, and public, private, or 
not-for-profit organizations with a common interest of addressing a community’s needs as a 
result of an emergency or disaster. A COAD shall be a collaborative working group in which all 
participants are equal partners united by common goals to better serve the community they 
represent prior to, during, and following an emergency or disaster. This manual shall provide a 
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flexible structure that may be modified to fit the needs of a community. Individual COADs 
throughout Missouri may choose components of the manual that are useful to their community; 
for this reason, the structure of COADs within the state may vary. Components of the COAD 
structure that are not initially utilized may be added to the COAD based on the community’s 
needs. 


This guidance manual will outline the function, purpose, scope, and suggested structure of a 
COAD, and identify lead and support agencies. Additional resources and training opportunities 
for locating community resources are also provided within the context of this manual. 
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FORWARD 


This State of Missouri Community Organizations Active in Disaster (COAD) Guidance Manual 
2nd Edition represents an evolution in conceptual doctrine regarding the provision of emergency 
human services relating to disasters at the community level. The first edition of the COAD 
Guidance Manual, created in 2002, was very successful for its era. However, much has changed 
in emergency management regarding community collaboration. Now, the Citizen Corps 
programs and FEMA’s Whole Community concept are major influences in disaster preparedness, 
response and recovery around the nation. Best practices learned from historical patterns of 
providing emergency human services, the development of standardized and complex functions 
(e.g., debris removal from private property), the greater number of partnering organizations, the 
improved organizational structure of key partner associations (e.g., National VOAD, MO 
VOAD, The Partnership), and the enhanced capabilities and type of emergency human services 
offered all lead to a need to reevaluate the organization and structure of the COAD. 


COAD supporters in the State of Missouri such as the University of Missouri Extension’s 
Community Emergency Management Program (CEMP), Missouri Voluntary Organizations 
Active in Disaster (MO VOAD), the Governor’s Faith-Based and Community Service 
Partnership for Disaster Recovery (The Partnership), and many other partners gave their time to 
help shape this latest edition of the COAD Guidance Manual, setting forth a renewed and 
stronger vision for COADs. The authors of this document intend for it to be shared widely and 
freely, to help serve the most important mission of a COAD. 
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ROLE OF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Governance of a Community Organization Active in Disaster 


A COAD may be formed as an organization under the local emergency management agency, as a 
nonprofit agency under a 501(c) 3 designation with a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
with the local emergency management agency, or as a partner with another 501(c) 3 organization 
or agency holding an MOU with the local emergency management agency. The COAD must 
maintain a mutually beneficial relationship with local emergency management--the two entities 
should heavily rely on each other as partner organizations. 


Phases of Comprehensive Emergency Management 


Descriptions of activities to mitigate, prepare, respond, and recover from the effects of disasters 
have been numerous. FEMA established the standard with the introduction of four (4) phases of 
Comprehensive Emergency Management (CEM). Originally, the four phases (paraphrased) 
included: 


1. Mitigation: any activity to reduce or eliminate the consequences of a hazard, or the 
vulnerability to the hazard 

2. Preparedness: activity undertaken to prepare for a hazard or vulnerability presented by 
the hazard 

3. Response: a direct effort, by any organization, to save lives, injuries or damages to 
citizens or the environment caused by a hazard or the consequence of the hazard 

4. Recovery: any activity, by any organization, to recover (short or long-term) the effected 
lives, injuries or damages to citizens, community or the environment caused by a hazard 
or consequences of said hazard 


Mitigation Preparedness 


Emergency 


Management 
Recovery A 
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In the aftermath of the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001 and the creation of the 
Department of Homeland Security, another focus and descriptor developed within common 
emergency management vernacular. Prevention—to identify, deter or stop an incident from 
occurring--became a common term scattered throughout discussions of the four phases, and 
some academics and practitioners alike consider “prevention” as a completely separate fifth 
phase of emergency management. Concurrently, the concept of the Integrated Emergency 
Management System (IEMS) was introduced, promoting the “Whole Community” approach in 
which all organizations, public and private, work toward common goals within all phases of 
emergency management. 


This guidance manual provides information based on the foundational four phases of emergency 
management as identified by Comprehensive Emergency Management and acknowledges that 
organizations recognize additional or alternative phases. To keep this guidance simple, and to 
keep the objectives for the COAD clear, “prevention” is considered a mitigation strategy/activity 
within the original four phases. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 


Community engagement can lead to a deeper understanding of the unique and diverse needs of a 
population, including its demographics, values, norms, community structures, networks, and 
relationships. The more partnering organizations know about their communities, the better they 
can understand the real-life safety and sustaining needs of the populations they serve. By 
establishing mutual partnerships prior to an event and developing relationships within a 
community, a COAD is more prepared to respond to and recover from disasters of all sizes. 


FEMA’s Whole Community concept reiterates the importance of creating and enhancing 
partnerships between local and state organizations. In Missouri, The Governor’s Faith-Based and 
Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery (The Partnership), Missouri Voluntary 
Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD), and the Missouri Interfaith Disaster Response 
Organization (MIDRO) play a collaborative role in state emergency management. These 
collaborative forums provide more effective and less duplicative services by organizing efforts 
and building relationships before disaster strikes. 


The Governor’s Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery 
(The Partnership) 


The mission of the Governor's Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster 
Recovery (The Partnership) is to aid Missourians' recovery plans by developing and 
implementing a holistic approach to disaster recovery, maximizing public and private resources 
to facilitate an efficient and effective integrated system addressing human services, housing, 
infrastructure, community and economic development issues. 


Vision Statement 


The Partnership acts to enhance Missouri's ability to plan and prepare for, mitigate 
against, respond to and recover from any disaster so that all Missourians, directly or 
indirectly affected, may be associated and empowered in their recovery. 


The Governor's Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery was 
created by an executive order issued by Gov. Mel Carnahan after the Great Flood of 1993 to 
improve the coordination of response to the overwhelming human needs caused by that event. 
The Partnership was reaffirmed by Executive Order 09-25 in September 2009. 


As charged in the executive order, The Partnership’s duties and responsibilities are to: 


° Develop and maintain operating protocols for the Partnership; 

° Serve as the coordinating organization, together with the State Emergency Management 
Agency, for emergency human services functions in natural disasters and terrorist events; 

° Provide a forum to enable collaborative organizations such as the Missouri Voluntary 


Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD) and Missouri Interfaith Disaster Response 
Organization (MIDRO) to best serve Missourians in time of emergency; 
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° Assure the responsiveness of public and private sector resources to citizens in time of 
disaster; 
° Improve the human services disaster response and recovery delivery methods with a goal 


of increasing service to the citizens of Missouri while maximizing the use of public and 
private sector resources; 


° Develop and maintain an effective response and recovery plan which includes those 
Missourians with special needs; 

° Function as a State Citizen Council for the State of Missouri, with support to the 
Homeland Security Advisory Council, on post-disaster human service issues; and 

° Develop and propose to the Governor's office viable plans for funding recovery efforts in 
disasters that are undeclared, and to assist Missourians who are underserved in declared 
disasters. 


Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD) 


The purpose of Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD) is to 
coordinate planning efforts of the many voluntary organizations responding to, preparing for, 
recovering from, and mitigating against disaster. Member organizations provide more effective 
and less duplicative services by organizing efforts before disaster strikes. MO VOAD has proven 
to be the most effective method for the wide variety of volunteers and organizations that wish to 
serve toward disaster needs to come together and work through a crisis. 


MO VOAD objectives include: 
Cooperation: To create a climate of openness for the sharing of information; 


Coordination: To foster understanding, develop advocacy, and deliver services in an integrated 
manner; 


Communication: to disseminate information, including a directory of member organizations and 
resources;Education: To increase mutual awareness and understanding of each organization; 


Leadership Development: To share resources and support activities to build better leadership 
within member organizations; 


Mitigation: To embark upon activities that will lessen the impacts of disasters on communities 
throughout Missouri; and 


Outreach: Conduct efforts to bring new members to the organization and encourage 
representation throughout Missouri. 


Missouri Interfaith Disaster Response Organization (MIDRO) 
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The Missouri Interfaith Disaster Response Organization sets forth these By-Laws in accordance 
with the laws of the state of Missouri as an act of incorporating a not-for-profit organization to 
provide inter-faith coordination for disaster response in Missouri. Specifically, it is the mission 
of MIDRO to: 


° Provide a communication link for people, churches, and communities following a 
disaster event; 

° Match identified needs with available financial and personnel resources; 

° Be a partner of the secular disaster relief networks in Missouri; 

° Provide assistance to people and communities regardless of race, religion, sex, or 
legal status, particularly the needs which will be unmet by other relief programs; 

° Provide and enhance the unique gifts of pastoral care and ministry to the 
emotional and spiritual trauma experienced by disaster survivors; 

° Provide pastoral care and support for care-givers; 

° Be available to continue with recovery efforts for at least 24 months; and 

° Engage in disaster related education, preparation, mitigation efforts between 


disaster events. 


A COAD is a supportive and collaborative entity composed of community organizations, 
government organizations, businesses and volunteers who may have resources such as personnel, 
equipment, or commodities to assist in disaster response and recovery. By positively integrating 
emergency management partnerships into the COAD, the group will be better prepared to meet 
the needs of the community following a disaster. The partnerships created among the COAD, 
between traditional and non-traditional disaster response entities, will enhance community 
preparedness and resiliency. 


Partners are encouraged to demonstrate the four core principles as established by National 
VOAD. 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster Mission: 


¢ To eliminate duplication and effective resource coordination -money, materials 
and manpower —in the disaster cycle (mitigation, preparation, response and 
recovery), the National VOAD collaborative practices the “4C’s” as guiding 
principles for how we operate and resolve conflict: 


* Cooperation 
We need each other: we recognize no single organization has all the answers for 
all the challenges that arise during disasters. We understand that our common 
goals for a community can be best achieved by working or acting together with a 
common purpose. Operationally, “cooperation” recognizes the value of working 
together on at least one specific delivery of service or event, distinct from the 
more comprehensive “coordination” principle listed below. 


¢ Communication 
We treat fellow members as partners and foster a climate of openness to promote 
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the regular sharing of information about and between our member 
organizations—their capacities, accomplishments, limitations and 
commitments. Members must develop and maintain effective channels for 
sharing information, listen carefully to each other, and deal openly with concerns. 


¢ Coordination 
Member organizations commit to working together, in a non-competitive manner, 
toward the goal of effective service delivery throughout the disaster 
cycle. Through careful planning and preparation, National VOAD member 
organizations form tactical partnerships to work in a coordinated, predictive 
fashion to more effectively utilize resources to accomplish a set of tasks. 


¢ Collaboration 
Member organizations establish shared goals and actively work together to 
achieve specific goals and undertake specific projects throughout the disaster 
cycle. We form strategic partnerships throughout the disaster cycle. 


Engaging the whole community and empowering local action will better position stakeholders to 
plan for and meet the actual needs of a community, while strengthening the local capacity to 
handle the consequences of all threats and hazards. This requires all members of the community 
to be part of the emergency management team, which should be inclusive of a diverse 
community; social and community service groups and institutions, faith-based organizations, 
disability organizations, academia, professional associations, the private and nonprofit sectors, 
and government agencies who may not traditionally have been directly involved in emergency 
management. When the community is engaged in an authentic dialogue, it becomes empowered 
to identify its needs and existing local resources that may be utilized to meet those needs. 


Strengthen what works well in communities on a daily basis. The "Whole Community" approach 
to building community resilience requires finding ways to support and strengthen the institutions, 
assets, and networks that already work well in communities and are working to address issues 
that are important to community members on a daily basis. Existing structures and relationships 
that are present in the daily lives of individuals, families, businesses, and organizations before an 
incident occurs can be leveraged and empowered to act effectively during and after a disaster 
strikes. 
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FAITH-BASED ORGANIZATION DISASTER INITIATIVE 
PURPOSE 


The faith community has been involved in responding to human suffering since the formation of 
established faith organizations. In addition to its state role, The Partnership acts as a model for 
local faith-based organizations in an effort to enhance the ability of communities to plan and 
prepare for, mitigate against, respond to, and recover from any disaster so that all local citizens, 
directly or indirectly affected, may be associated and empowered in their recovery efforts. The 
mission of this committee is to engage the local faith community in emergency preparedness 
through three initiatives: individual and family preparedness both internally for their congregants 
and externally for the entire community; Continuity of Operations Planning for the faith 
community; and external ministries in mass care and long-term recovery for the entire 
community. 


SCOPE 


During the preparedness phase, the faith community is encouraged to participate in “Safe 
Sabbath” (formerly known as “Safe Sunday”’) in September (National Preparedness Month) and 
hold faith-based workshops to promote partnerships and collaboration. In the recovery phase, 
the faith community can provide support to the community during short term and long term 
recovery. Short term recovery is a fast-paced period designed to provide temporary relief to 
survivors. During this phase, faith-based organizations can support other organizations that are 
providing temporary assistance to the survivors, such as temporary repairs to homes and 
businesses, debris removal, sheltering and feeding (people and animals), and assisting with 
Multi-Agency Resource Centers, etc. It is during the long term recovery phase that the faith 
community plays a significant role by becoming a member of the collaborative effort of the 
community. This could include membership on the Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC), 
providing disaster case management services to survivors, assisting in the assessment of unmet 
needs and location of resources to meet those needs, and identifying and addressing mental 
health and spiritual care needs for survivors and relief workers, etc. 


POTENTIAL PARTNERS 


Partner agencies may include but are not limited to: 


° Ministerial Alliance 

° Faith-Based Organizations 

. Community Based Organizations 

s Local Emergency Management Agency 
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RESOURCES/TRAINING 


Church World Service: Community Arise —Faith-Based Disaster Response 
Modulehttp://www.communityarise.com/ 


Church World Service: Managing & Operating a Disaster Long-Term Recovery Organization: 
Organizing to Do the Workhttp://www.disasterrecoveryhelp.info/ 


Hometown Ready: -http://greenecountycert.org/hometownready/images/htr%20planning.pdf 


Missouri Interfaith Disaster Response Organization: 
http://www.umocm.com/MIDRO/MIDRO.html 


National Disaster Interfaith Network: http://www.n-din.org 


Ready in 3:http:/(www.health.mo.gov/emergencies/readyin3/faithbased.php 


Ready To Help Faith Based Partnership: http://www.rthfbpp.org 


United Methodist Committee on Relief: Care Ministry Team Training 
http://new.gbgm-umc.org/umcor/work/emergencies/us/trainingprograms/#101 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE IN DISASTER BASIC PLAN 
PURPOSE 


Community Organizations Active in Disaster (COAD) is a collective group of organizations, 
based within a community or geographic area, which is composed of representatives from public, 
private and not-for-profit agencies. This is similar to a local Citizen Corps Council that oversees 
the Citizen Corps partner programs. Within some Missouri communities, a Citizen Corps 
Council may already exist and play an instrumental role in promoting collaborative efforts. A 
COAD should consider aligning or perhaps even merging with the existing organization as the 
goals and objectives of both groups overlap in many areas. A COAD will enhance the 
community’s ability to mitigate, prepare for, respond to, and recover from disasters using 
FEMA’s Whole Community concept to engage the full capacity of the public, private and 
nonprofit sectors. These partners include businesses, faith-based organizations, community 
organizations, disability organizations, and community stakeholders, in conjunction with the 
participation of local, tribal, state, territorial, and federal government partners. A COAD’s 
mission is to coordinate emergency human services, thus ensuring that human needs, inherent in 
a disaster situation, are evaluated and addressed. 


SCOPE 


A COAD has a broad mission that will provide a platform for launching traditional programs 
such as a Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC), while promoting an inclusive concept to add 
more non-traditional programming into their organizations through the incorporation of the 
“Whole Community” concept. A COAD can be organized in several ways based on the needs of 
the community. 


Most disasters and emergencies are local events, so it is important that the COAD and local 
emergency management collaboratively continue to build more resilient communities. Effective 
communication and cooperation prior to an incident will influence community recovery 
following an event. 


Each COAD will include any agency that has a role in emergency management and emergency 
human services. These agencies include disaster services agencies; emergency management 
agencies; public, private, not-for-profit, or faith-based organizations, community-based 
organizations; disability organizations; and organizations with an interest in addressing a 
community’s emergency needs. The COAD will be a collaborative working group in which all 
the participants are equal partners united by common goals. It is important to note, all 
organizations maintain their individual autonomy as members of the COAD. 


COADs are directly linked by purpose and function to a larger organization at the state level 
known as Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD). This state level 
VOAD is directly linked by purpose and function to the National Voluntary Organizations 
Active in Disaster (National VOAD). Although participants at all levels may vary, all three 
organizations--COAD, MO VOAD, and National VOAD--work together to promote 
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collaboration, cooperation, coordination and communication between the voluntary organizations 
that are active in disaster. 


A COAD should then provide a forum for information sharing by promoting the 4 C’s 
(coordination, communication, cooperation, and collaboration) between agencies, and it should 
support and be a resource to local emergency management and the community in every 
emergency management phase. Every COAD must determine how best to carry out its 
community’s aspirations and priorities while meeting the needs of its citizens. However, 
adoption of the suggested concepts below may be a good starting point: 


Functional Areas 
The recommended functional areas to be supported within a COAD structure are: 


Community/Public Health 
e Outreach and Wellness 


Citizen Corps Programs 

° Medical Reserve Corps (MRC) 

° Fire Corps 

° Volunteers in Public Service (VIPS) 

° Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) 
: USA on Watch 


Donations Management 


Volunteer Management 


Long-Term Recovery Committee 


: Volunteer Coordination 

° Resource Coordination/Development 
. Construction Services 

bd Disaster Case Management 


Emergency Assistance 


° Information and Referral Assistance 
: Emergency Home Repair 

id Debris Removal 

° Damage Assessment 

. Multi-Agency Resource Center 
Mass Care 

. Sheltering 

: Feeding 

. Bulk Distribution 
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Pet Sheltering 
Functional Needs Support Services 


Emotional and Spiritual Care 


COAD Activities by Phase 


Mitigation and Preparedness Activities 


1 


10. 


Participation in special mitigation and preparedness events such as severe 
weather awareness week, The Great Central U.S. ShakeOut drill, National 
Preparedness Month activities, etc.; 


Participation in community disaster education to include individual and 
family preparedness, utilizing resources such as Ready in 3; 


Supporting mitigation efforts in the community and in community 
organizations; 


Promoting specific resilience-building activities within member 
organizations- 


Education, orientation and training for agencies and individuals involved 
in the COAD and the public at large; 


Participation in community disaster planning efforts, and creating or 
developing plans for COAD agencies and community partners. 


Creating a resource guide of agencies and services that may support 
disaster operations; 


Interaction and collaboration with emergency management agencies; 

Becoming involved with other local groups with common objectives such 
as the Local Emergency Planning Commission (LEPC),the Local Public 
Health Agency (LPHA), community organizations, faith-based 


organizations and disability organizations; and 


Interact with MO VOAD to build relationships prior to an event. 
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Response Activities 


COAD activities during the incident period are focused on emergency human 
needs and may include the following: 


I. Working directly with local emergency management command and 
control elements, under the Incident Command System (ICS), to offer or 
request resources; 


2. Participating in emergency human services functions including, but not 
limited to: 
a. Community/Public Health 


b Donations Management 
c. Volunteer Management 
d Mass Care (e.g., sheltering, feeding, bulk distribution, pet 
sheltering) 
e. Emergency Assistance (e.g., emergency home repair, debris 
removal, damage assessment) 
f. Spiritual and Emotional Care 
g. Administrative Support and Record Keeping 
3. Establish ongoing communications with MO VOAD and other partner 
agencies. 
4. Support the Local Emergency Operations Center (LEOC) upon request, in 


conjunction with Emergency Support Functions #6 and #8. 


See annexes to this manual for more specific guidance on each emergency 
human services function. 


Recovery Activities 


Recovery activities that might involve COADs are as follows: 


1. Establish a Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC) in the community; 

2. Support ongoing recovery operations with human services, referrals and 
resources; 

3: Support ongoing donations and volunteer management; 

4. Advocate for disaster survivors. 
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POTENTIAL PARTNERS 


The Emergency Human Services (EHS) section of the Missouri State Emergency 
Management Agency (SEMA) may provide information and assistance to COADs, 
especially during development. MO VOAD shall serve in an advisory role and promote 
collaborative efforts with existing and newly formed COADs throughout the state. 
Additionally, SEMA Area Coordinators may also provide assistance to local COADs. 
This network of organizations will continue supporting collaborative efforts as 
communities recover. Additional contact information and reference materials listed 
below can be obtained from SEMA’s EHS Branch. 


Partner agencies may include but are not limited to: 


ad local and/or state emergency management agency 

ad civic organizations 

. other local governmental agencies 

° social service agencies 

. university land grant extension programs 

° faith-based organizations 

« community foundations/organizations 

° community/public health organizations 

° information and referral services 

° mental/behavioral health agencies 

: disability organizations 

° private sector 

: Governor's Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster 

Recovery (The Partnership) 

° Missouri Volunteer Organizations Active in Disasters (MO VOAD) 

RESOURCES 


FEMA Comprehensive Preparedness Guide (CPG) 
101http://www.fema.gov/pdf/about/divisions/npd/CPG_101_V2.pdf 


FEMA Non Stafford Act Recovery Guide 
http://www.fema.gov/media-library-data/20130726-1910-25045- 
8797/non_stafford_act_recovery_guide.pdf 


Governors Faith-Based & Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery: 
http://sema.dps.mo.gov/programs/thepartnership.asp 


Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD):www.movoad.org 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster Long-Term Recovery Guide, December, 
2011(document may be found under “Resources” tab): http://www.nvoad.org/ 
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ARC 


BDM 


BFE 


CAN 


CAP 


CBO 


CDBG 


CDCC 


CDR 


CEMP 


CERT 


CMHC 


COA 


CRWRC 


CSS 


CWSs 


DED 


DFO 


APPENDIX 2: COMMONLY USED ACRONYMS 
American Baptist 
Area Agency on Aging 
American Baptist Men 
Adventist Community Services 
American Red Cross 
American Radio Relay League 
Brethren Disaster Ministry 
Base Flood Elevation 
Coordinated Assistance Network 
Community Action Program or Civil Air Patrol 
Community Based Organization 
Community Development Block Grant 
Cooperative Disaster Child Care 
Christian Disaster Response 
University of Missouri Extension Community Emergency Management Pro; 
Community Emergency Response Team 
Community Mental Health Center 
Council on Aging 
Christian Reformed World Relief Committee (a.k.a.: “World Renew’) 
Catholic Social Services 
Church World Service 
Department of Economic Development 


Disaster Field Office 
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DH Disaster Housing 

DHS Department of Homeland Security 

DHSS Department of Health and Senior Services 

DMH Disaster Mental Health; Department of Mental Health 
DNN Disaster News Network 

DOB Duplication of Benefits 

DRC Disaster Recovery Center 

DRO Disaster Recovery Organization 


D-SNAP Disaster Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


DSS Department of Social Services 

DUA Disaster Unemployment Assistance 

EA Emergency Assistance 

EBT Electronic Benefit Transfer 

EFS Emergency Food and Shelter 

EMA Emergency Management Agency 

EMR Emergency Minor Repair 

EOC Emergency Operations Center 

ERS Emergency Response Specialist (with CWS) 
ESF Emergency Support Function 

ERV Emergency Response Vehicle 

FAAT FEMA Acronyms, Abbreviations and Terms 
FB Farm Bureau 

FCIC Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

FCO Federal Coordinating Officer 
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FDM 


FEMA 


FHA 


FIA 


FmHA 


FNS 


FSA 


FRP 


HMGP 


HSMO 


HSUS 


HUD 


HVAC 


IA 


ICISF 


ICS 


IFG 


IHP 


ISP 


JFO 


IRFF 


LDR 


LDS 


LEPC 


Friends Disaster Ministry 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Insurance Administration 

Farmers Home Administration 

Food and Nutrition Service 

Farm Services Agency 

Federal Response Plan 

Hazard Mitigation Grant Program 
Humane Society of Missouri 

Humane Society of the United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Heating Ventilation and Air Conditioning 
Individual Assistance 

International Critical Incident Stress Foundation 
Incident Command System 

Individual and Family Grant Program 
Individuals and Household Program 
Immediate Services Program 

Joint Field Office 

International Relief Friendship Foundation 
Lutheran Disaster Response 

Latter Day Saints 


Local Emergency Planning Committee 
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LFCS 


LSS 


LTR 


LTRC 


LTRG 


LTRO 


MBC 


MDS 


MODRS 


MO VOAD 


NDRF 


NEMIS 


NFIP 


NFO 


NGO 


NIMS 


NOVA 


NVOAD 


NWS 


ONA 


OSHA 


PA 


PDA 


PFA 


Lutheran Family and Children’s Services 

Lutheran Social Services 

Long-Term Recovery 

Long-Term Recovery Committee 

Long-Term Recovery Group 

Long-Term Recovery Organization 

Missouri Baptist Convention 

Mennonite Disaster Service 

Missouri Disaster Response System 

Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster 
National Disaster Response Framework 

National Emergency Management Information System 
National Flood Insurance Program 

National Farmers Organization 

Non-Governmental Organization 

National Incident Management System 

National Organization for Victims Assistance 
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National Weather Service 
Other Needs Assistance 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 


Public Assistance Program (FEMA) 


Preliminary Damage Assessment; Presbyterian Disaster Assistance 


Psychological First Aid 
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PIO 


ROI 


RSP 


SB 


SBA 


SCO 


SITREP 


SEMA 


SMHA 


SSBG 


THU 


TRO 


TSA 


UCC 


UMCOR 


USDA 


VA 


VAL 


VISTA 


VITA 


VOAD 


VOLAG 


Public Information Officer 

Release of Information 

Regular Services Program 

Southern Baptist Disaster Relief 

Small Business Administration 

State Coordinating Officer 

Situation report 

State Emergency Management Agency 
State Mental Health Authority 

Social Service Block Grant 

Temporary Housing Unit 

Transitional Recovery Office 

The Salvation Army 

United Church of Christ 

United Methodist Committee on Relief 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Veteran’s Administration 

Voluntary Agency Liaison 

Volunteers in Service to America 
Volunteers in Technical Assistance 
Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster 


Voluntary Organizations 
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APPENDIX 3: COMMON TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 
Advocacy: Pleading the client’s cause or getting support for the client. 


Affected Structure: This is a structure that received damage but is usable for its intended 
purpose. 


Applicant: An individual or family who submits an application or request for disaster 
assistance. 


Articles of Incorporation: A legal document that creates a specific type of organization, 
a corporation, under the laws of a particular state. 


Assessment: The evaluation and interpretation of measurement and other information to 
provide a basis of decision-making. 


Base Flood: The possibility of a flood having a one percent chance of being equaled or 
exceeded in any given year: also known as the 100-year flood plain. 


Base Flood Elevation (BFE): This elevation is the basis of the insurance and floodplain 
management requirements of the National Flood Insurance Program (NFIP). 


Building Code: Set of regulations intended to set a mandatory standard for construction. 


Building Inspection: An examination to ensure that abuilding has structural and 
mechanical integrity based on local building code. 


Building Permit: A document obtained from the local Building Inspections Department 
to record the construction activities. 


Buyout: Property acquisition after a disaster in which the community buys private 
property, acquires title to it, and then clears it. 


By-laws: As the Mission Statement helps define the need, philosophy, and actions the 
group will take, a set of bylaws (even informal) will help the group identify how it 
intends to operate and relate within and outside of itself. 


Citizen Corps: Established as a nationwide framework to support a grass roots strategy 
for community preparedness and resilience, Citizen Corps was created to help coordinate 
volunteer activities that will make communities safer, stronger, and better prepared to 
respond to any emergency situation. It provides opportunities for people to participate in 
a range of measures to make their families, homes, and communities safer from the 
threats of crime, terrorism, and disasters of all kinds. 


Coordinated Assistance Network (CAN): A web-based network of people, information 
and tools used to assist agency collaboration. Tools include: Client Registry, Resource 
Database, Community Calendar, Disaster Library, Forums, and Content Management. 
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Comprehensive Emergency Management: The preparation for and the carrying out of 
all emergency functions necessary to mitigate, prepare for, respond to, and recover from 
emergencies and disasters caused by all hazards--whether natural, technological, or 
human caused. Comprehensive Emergency Management consists of four related com- 
ponents: all hazards, all phases, all impacts, and all stakeholders. 


Construction Management: The process of overseeing repair or rebuilding of client 
homes. 


Crisis Counseling: The application of individual and group treatment procedures that are 
designed to improve the mental and emotional health and subsequent short or long-term 
psychological and behavioral conditions resulting from a major disaster or its aftermath. 


Deferred Maintenance: An existing need for normal repair and rehabilitation 
maintenance that has been postponed, unfulfilled or delayed, causing a decline in the 
structure’s physical condition and correlating value of the structure, prior to a disaster. 


Disaster Casework: Early intervention to disaster survivors including accurate and 
timely information and agency referral, resources for urgent needs, and screening for 
disaster program eligibility, including long-term disaster case management. 


Disaster Case Management: A time-limited process by which a skilled helper (Disaster 
Case Manager) partners with a disaster-affected individual or family (Client) in order to 
plan for and achieve realistic goals for recovery following a disaster. This comprehensive 
and holistic Disaster Case Management approach to recovery extends beyond providing 
relief, providing a service, or meeting urgent needs. 


Disaster Mental Health: Services that take into consideration the unique aspects of 
trauma by natural or human-caused disaster. 


Disaster Recovery Unmet Need: Any non-resourced item, support or assistance that has 
been assessed and verified by representatives of voluntary organizations as being 
necessary in order for the survivor to recover from the disaster. 


Donations: Voluntary offerings by the public, businesses, or organizations for the benefit 
of the disaster-affected area. Donations may be classified as “financial donations” or “in- 
kind donations.” 


Donations Management: The capability to effectively coordinate the use of donated 
goods in support of the response and long-term recovery phases of disaster management. 
Duplication of Benefits (DOB): Duplication of Benefits occurs when assistance is 
granted to a disaster survivor for whom other designated resources are available: e.g., 
payment of home repair costs when personal insurance would have taken care of the cost, 
or payment of costs that a federal or state assistance program would have addressed. 
When public money is involved, DOB may be a legal issue. When voluntary agency 
money is involved, DOB will use already limited resources. 
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Eligible Community (or Participating Community): A community for which the 
Federal Insurance Administrator has authorized the sale of flood insurance under the 
National Flood Insurance Program. 


Emergency Operations Center (EOC): The protected site from which civil 
governmental officials (municipal, county, state or federal) exercise direction and control 
in an emergency. 


Spiritual and Emotional Care: Assessing and providing for individuals, families, and 
communities by nurturing spiritual and emotional needs with respect for cultural and 
religious diversity. 


Federal Disaster Assistance: Aid to disaster survivors or local or state governments by 
federal agencies under provisions of the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, as amended. 


Floodplain: Lowlands adjoining the channel of a river, stream, watercourse, ocean, lake 
or other body of water, which have been or may be inundated by floodwater, and those 
other areas subject to flooding (FEMA Higher Education Project). 


Hazard Mitigation: Utilizing cost-effective measures that may assist in reducing 
potential damage to a facility as a result of a disaster. 


Incident Command System (ICS): A formal understanding of coordinating response to 
an event by delineating tasks/functions and the person(s) who have the 
authority/responsibility to carry out those tasks. 


Individual Assistance (IA): Supplementary federal assistance provided to individuals 
and families adversely affected, in accordance with a Presidential declaration of 
emergency or major disaster under the Stafford Act. 


Individuals and Households Program (IHP): Under Presidentially declared disasters; 
this program enables families and individuals to receive assistance for eligible disaster- 
related expenses, such as essential home repairs. 


Interfaith: Local congregations and worship communities working together for long- 
term recovery. 


Major Damage: A structure that has received substantial damage and will require 
considerable time to repair, but remains technically and economically feasible to repair. 


Minor Damage: A structure that has received such damage that it is no longer usable for 
its basic purpose, but can be easily repaired and made useable in a short time. 


National Donations Management: A web-based donations management network for use 


during times of disaster response and recovery. This system streamlines the unsolicited 
donations as they are offered, accepted, processed, tracked, distributed and 
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acknowledged. The network’s virtual approach allows government and nonprofit users to 
see in real time the in-kind donations offers available for immediate distribution. 


National Emergency Management Information System (NEMIS): An integrated 
database system providing local processing support for FEMA assistance programs and 
support activities. 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (National VOAD or NVOAD): 
A partnership in disaster response and planning, National VOAD has 34 national member 
organizations, 52 state and territorial VOADs, and a growing number of local VOADs 
and COADs. See the Appendix for current listing of member agencies. See also Voluntary 
Organizations Active in Disaster. 


Preliminary Disaster Assessment: A damage assessment by a team of governmental 
(federal, state, local) inspectors viewing the disaster impact for purposes of projecting 
impact relative to various declaration requirements. 


Nonprofit Organization: Any non-governmental agency or entity that currently has 
either an effective ruling letter from the U.S. Internal Revenue Service granting tax 
exemption under Section 501(c), (d), or (e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or 
satisfactory evidence from the state that the non-revenue producing organization or entity 
is anonprofit or doing business under state law. 


Recovery Plan: The disaster recovery plan outlines time-limited tasks for both client and 
disaster case manager. 


Resilience: The ability of an individual, organization, or community to quickly recover 
from change or misfortune. It is commonly thought of as an ability to “bounce back”. 


Right of Entry: Usually associated with a document a client will sign indicating others 
may enter the premises. 


Services Provided: Material or non-material resources or services delivered to a client. 


Situation report (SITREP): A document that is developed and distributed during 
response as a means for disseminating a current situation assessment. 


Small Business Administration (SBA): Provides loans for disaster related damage at 
lower than market rate for home rebuilding or replacement, business rebuilding, personal 
property loss, or economic injury disaster loss. 


Social Service Block Grant (SSBG): Social Service Block Grant/Title XX of the Social 
Security Act provides funds to states for a broad range of social services, e.g., adoption 
assistance, foster care placement; home-based services for the elderly and the disabled 
such as meals on wheels; adult daycare; and domestic violence counseling. 
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Stafford Act: Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act, PL 100- 
707, signed into law November 23, 1988 amended the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, PL 
93-288. This Act constitutes the statutory authority for most Federal disaster response 
activities especially as they pertain to FEMA and FEMA programs. 


Substantial Damage: Damage of any origin sustained by a structure whereby the cost of 
restoring the structure to its before-damaged condition would equal or exceed 50% of the 
market value of the structure before the damage occurred. 


Temporary Housing: Housing accommodation provided on a temporary basis by the 
federal government to eligible individuals or families made homeless by a major disaster 
or emergency. 


Tribal Government: Any federally-recognized governing body of an Indian or Alaska 
Native tribe, band, nation, pueblo, village, or community that the Secretary of Interior 
acknowledges to exist as an Indian tribe under the Federally Recognized Tribe List Act of 
1994, 25 U.S.C 479a. This does not include Alaska Native corporations, the ownership of 
which is vested in private individuals. 


Urgent Need: Any basic need which, if unmet, may pose a threat to an individual’s or 
family’s immediate health and safety. 


Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (VOAD): A network that provides the 
venue for voluntary organizations with disaster response and recovery operations to 
collaborate, coordinate, cooperate and communicate. State VOADs work in non-disaster 
times to promote training and preparedness; they work in times of disaster to facilitate 
coordination of response and recovery efforts. VOADs are present at national, state and 
sub-state levels. At the state level, the VOAD may include local member agencies that do 
not have a national program. The state VOAD often serves as advocate and liaison 
between member agencies and the state government agencies. Recognized state VOADs 
have a charter and agreement with the National VOAD. See National Voluntary 
Organizations Active in Disaster. 


Volunteer Reception Center: The VRC is activated following a disaster, and serves as a 
coordination point for both volunteers and people or agencies needing volunteer 
assistance. 


Whole Community Concept: A means by which residents, emergency management 
practitioners, organizational and community leaders, and government officials can 
collectively understand and assess the needs of their respective communities and 
determine the best ways to organize and strengthen their assets, capacities, and interests. 
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APPENDIX 4: FEDERAL DISASTER PRORGRAMS 


FEMA - Individuals and Households Program (IHP) 


IHP provides money and services to people in the disaster area when losses are not 
covered by insurance and property has been damaged or destroyed. It is meant to help 
with critical expenses that cannot be covered in other ways. This assistance is not 
intended to restore damaged property to its condition before the disaster. Disaster 
assistance available from FEMA may include: 


Housing Assistance 


1. 


Temporary Housing: 


Money is available to rent a different place to live or a government-provided 
housing unit when rental properties are not available. 


Repair: 

Money is available to homeowners to repair damage from the disaster to their 
primary residence that is not covered by insurance. The goal is to make the 
damaged home safe, sanitary, and functional. 

Replacement: 

Money is available to homeowners to replace their home destroyed in the disaster 
if it is not covered by insurance. The goal is to help the homeowner with (a 
portion of) the cost to replace their destroyed home. 
Permanent/Semi-Permanent Housing Construction: 

Direct assistance or money used for the construction of a home. This type of help 


only occurs in insular areas or remote locations specified by FEMA, where no 
other type of housing assistance is possible. 


Other Needs Assistance 


Money is available to repair damaged personal property or to pay for disaster-related 
necessary expenses and serious needs caused by the disaster. This disaster assistance may 
include monetary support for: 


1. 


2 


ay 


Disaster-related medical and dental costs; 
Disaster-related funeral and burial costs; 
Clothing; 
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10. 


ioe 


Household items (room furnishings, appliances); 


Tools (specialized or protective clothing and equipment) required for the 
survivors job; 


Necessary educational materials (computers, school books, supplies); 
Fuel for primary heat source (heating oil, gas, firewood); 


Disaster-specified clean-up items (wet/dry vacuum, air purifier, and 
dehumidifier); 


A vehicle damaged by the disaster; 

Moving and storage expenses related to the disaster (moving and storing property 
to avoid additional disaster damage while disaster-related repairs are being made 
to the home); 

Other necessary expenses or serious needs as determined by FEMA. 

While some disaster assistance funds are available through IHP, most disaster 


assistance from the Federal government is in the form of loans administered by 
the Small Business Administration. 


Additional Assistance 


Additional programs may be available during a federally-declared disaster if the State requests 
any/all of these: 


FEMA - Disaster Legal Services (DLS) 


The purpose of Disaster Legal Services (DLS) is to provide legal assistance to low- 
income individuals who, prior to or as a result of the disaster, are unable to secure legal 
services adequate to meet their disaster-related needs. 


Legal advice is limited to cases that will not produce a fee (e.g., those cases where 
attorneys are paid part of the settlement, which is awarded by the court). Cases that may 
generate a fee are turned over to the local lawyer referral service. The assistance that 
local lawyers provide typically includes: 


1. 


Help with insurance claims for doctor and hospital bills, loss of property, loss of 
life, etc. 


Drawing up new wills and other legal papers lost in the disaster; 


Help with home repair contracts and contractors; 
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4. 


> 


Advice on problems with landlords; or 


Preparing powers of attorney. 


Conditions and Limitations of Disaster Legal Services: 


1. 


2. 


Presidentially-declared major disasters only. 


Non-discrimination. All forms of FEMA assistance are available to any affected 
household that meets the conditions of eligibility. No Federal entity or official (or 
their agent) may discriminate against any individual on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, age, national origin, disability, or economic status. 


Disaster Unemployment Assistance (DUA) 


The purpose of Disaster Unemployment Assistance (DUA) is to provide unemployment 
benefits and re-employment services to individuals who have become unemployed as a 
result of a major disaster and who are not eligible for regular State unemployment 
insurance (UI). 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


To be eligible for DUA, individuals must: 


1. 


2: 


> 


Not be eligible for regular UI; 
Be unemployed as a direct result of the disaster; 


Be able and available for work, unless injured as a direct result of the disaster (see 
conditions below); 


File an application for DUA within 30 days of the date of the announcement of 
availability of DUA; and 


Have not refused an offer of employment in a suitable position. 


CONDITIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the following conditions of unemployment or inability to perform services in self- 
employment must have occurred as a direct result of the disaster: 


1. 


2: 


The individual has had a week of unemployment following the date the major 
disaster began; 


The individual is unable to reach his/her place of employment; 
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3 The individual was scheduled to start work and the job no longer exists or the 
individual was unable to reach the job; 


4. The individual became the major support of the household because the head of the 
household died as a direct result of the disaster; 


5. The individual cannot work because of an injury caused as a direct result of the 
major disaster; or 


6. The individual lost a majority of income or revenue because the employer or self- 
employed business was damaged, destroyed, or closed by the federal government. 


Applicants must register with the State employment services office before they can 
receive DUA benefits. 


FEMA - Crisis Counseling Program (CCP) 


For more than 30 years, federal, state, U.S. territory, and federally recognized tribal 
governments have worked together with local providers to help disaster survivors recover 
from the effects of a disaster. The CCP is a federal, FEMA-funded program that provides 
supplemental funding to states, U.S. territories, and federally recognized tribes after a 
Presidential disaster declaration. Through an interagency agreement, the SAMHSA 
Center for Mental Health Services (CMHS) Emergency Mental Health and Traumatic 
Stress Services Branch provides grant administration and program oversight, as well as 
training and technical assistance for state and local mental health personnel. 


The CCP consists of services focused on preventing or mitigating adverse repercussions 
of a disaster. This goal is achieved through the use of a prevention and public health 
approach. Beginning with the most severely affected group and moving outward, the 
program seeks to serve a large portion of the population affected by the disaster. Program 
services are community-based and often are performed in survivor’s homes, shelters, 
temporary living sites, and churches. CCP services include supportive crisis counseling, 
education, development of coping skills, and linkage to appropriate resources, while 
assessing and referring those members of the community who are in need of more 
intensive mental health and substance abuse treatment to appropriate community 
resources. The CCP engages community gatekeepers and organizations through direct 
contact with stakeholder groups, such as unmet-needs committees, and participation in 
community events in order to facilitate response activities and services to survivors. The 
CCP is designed to assist with community recovery and collaboration in order to 
transition from CCP services to existing community resources upon the phase-down of 
the program. 


The CCP funds the following services, which are described in detail in Annex H: 
Spiritual and Emotional Care of the manual: 


e Individual crisis counseling 
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° Basic supportive or educational contact 

e Group crisis counseling 

e Public education 

e Community networking and support 

e Assessment, referral, and resource linkage 

e Development and distribution of educational materials 
° Media and public service announcements 


The CCP consists of two grant programs, the ISP (Immediate Services Program) and the 
RSP (Regular Services Program). The ISP provides funding for up to 60 days after the 
date of the Presidential disaster declaration; the RSP provides funding for up to 9 months 
from the date the RSP is awarded. 


The CCP may be a year or longer in duration if it includes an RSP in addition to an ISP. 
When many other disaster relief organizations have finished work and resources have 
ended, the CCP remains intact to provide necessary services. This is another aspect of the 
program that sets it apart from other approaches to disaster work. 


The ISP application is due 14 days after the date of the Presidential disaster declaration. 
The RSP application and ISP extension request are due 60 days after the declaration date 
and are followed by a federal grant application review period, during which the ISP can 
be extended until a decision is made on approval of the RSP application. 


The Missouri Department of Mental Health (DMH) serves as the State Mental Health 
Authority (SMHA) and must provide “a description of the state and local resources and 
capabilities, and an explanation of why these resources cannot meet the need.” CCP 
opportunities are rare; thus, it is vitally important that local jurisdictions partner with 
DMH to accurately depict the mental health needs of the community immediately 
following a disaster. 
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FEMA - Disaster Case Management Program 


The Disaster Case Management Program (DCMP) is a federally funded supplemental 
program administrated by the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). In accordance with Section 426 of the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Act (Stafford Act), “the President may 
provide case management services, including financial assistance, to State or Local 
government agencies or qualified private organizations to provide such services to 
[survivors] of major disasters to identify and address unmet needs” (42 U.S.C. § 5189d). 
In the event of a presidentially declared disaster that includes Individual Assistance (IA), 
the Governor of the impacted state may request the DCMP through direct federal services 
and/or a federal grant. 


Disaster Case Management is a time-limited process that involves a partnership between 
a case manager and a disaster survivor (also known as a “‘client”’) to develop and carry out 
a Disaster Recovery Plan. This partnership provides the client with a single point of 
contact to facilitate access to a broad range of resources. The process involves an 
assessment of the client’s verified disaster-caused unmet needs, development of a goal- 
oriented plan that outlines the steps necessary to achieve recovery, organization and 
coordination of information on available resources that match the disaster-caused needs, 
monitoring of progress toward reaching the recovery plan goals and when necessary, 
client advocacy. 


FEMA - Hazard Mitigation (HM) 


The Hazard Mitigation Grant Program (HMGP) provides grants to States and local 
governments to implement long-term hazard mitigation measures after a major disaster 
declaration. 


The purpose of the HMGP is to reduce the loss of life and property due to natural 
disasters and to enable mitigation measures to be implemented during the immediate 
recovery from a disaster. The HMGP is authorized under Section 404 of the Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act. 


National Disaster Recovery Framework (NDRF) 


The National Disaster Recovery Framework (NDRF) is not a program, but rather a guide 
that creates stronger support for disaster-impacted state, local and tribal jurisdictions as 
they recover from disasters through a flexible, more inclusive structure. The NDRF is 
designed to enable disaster recovery managers to operate in a unified and collaborative 
manner as they work to restore quality of life, rebuild infrastructure, and revitalize 
economic and environmental vitality in the aftermath of disasters. 


The National Disaster Recovery Framework introduces six new Recovery Support 
Functions that provide a structure to facilitate problem solving, improve access to 
resources, and foster coordination among State and Federal agencies, and 
nongovernmental partners and stakeholders. Each Recovery Support Function has 
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coordinating and primary Federal agencies and supporting organizations that operate 
together with local, State and Tribal government officials, nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) and private sector partners. 


Small Business Administration (SBA) Disaster Assistance Loans 


The Small Business Administration (SBA) provides low interest disaster loans to 
homeowners, renters, businesses of all sizes and private, nonprofit organizations to repair 
or replace real estate, personal property, machinery and equipment, inventory and 
business assets that have been damaged or destroyed in a declared disaster. 


USDA Programs 


The United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) offers assistance is many ways, 
including direct or guaranteed loans, grants, technical assistance, and research and 
educational materials. USDA’s authority to provide emergency assistance for its various 
disaster relief programs exists under the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief, Emergency 
Assistance Act of 1987, Agriculture Secretary disaster declarations, Food and Nutrition 
Act of 2008, as well as other authorizing legislation. 


Under the National Response Framework, USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) 
provides USDA foods to disaster relief agencies to feed people at shelters and mass 
feeding sites. States also can release, with FNS approval, USDA foods to disaster relief 
agencies to distribute directly to households that are in need. Such direct distribution 
takes place when normal commercial food supplies channels such as grocery stores have 
been disrupted, damaged, destroyed, or are unable to function. With respect to authority 
provided by the Stafford Act, a request by a State Governor and a Presidential emergency 
or disaster declaration are required in order to trigger this assistance. No such 
Presidential declaration is required to invoke Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
or the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973. 


FNS can authorize the issuance of the Disaster Supplemental Assistance Program (D- 
SNAP) when the President declares a major disaster with individual assistance under the 
Stafford Act. States must request approval from FNS to issue D-SNAP benefits in areas 
affected by a disaster. FNS works closely with States to prepare plans for D-SNAP. 
People who might not ordinarily qualify for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) may be eligible for D-SNAP if they had expenses related to protecting, 
repairing, or evacuating their homes, or if they have lost income as a result of the 
disaster. Additionally, people who are already participating in the regular SNAP may be 
eligible for additional benefits under the D-SNAP. 


Disaster benefits are provided like regular program benefits through an Electronic Benefit 
Transfer (EBT) card that can be used at authorized food retailers to buy food. 


USDA offers many programs that can provide assistance to landowners, farmers, 
ranchers and producers during disasters. 
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There are no Presidential or Secretarial declarations required for the provision of this 
assistance except the Emergency Loan Program (ELP). ELP can be used only when 
quarantine is imposed by the Secretary, a natural disaster, or a natural disaster or 
emergency is designated by the President under the Stafford Act. Additional programs 
that may be available through the USDA may include, but are not limited to: 


Emergency Conservation Program (ECP) 
Emergency Watershed Protection Program (EWP) 


Emergency Forest Restoration Program (EFRP) 
Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program (NAP) 
Emergency Loan Program (ELP) 

Emergency Community Water Assistance Grants 


More information on programs offered by USDA for disaster assistance can be found at: 
www.fns.usda.gov/disaster 


National Emergency Grants (NEG) 


Issued and funded by the United States Department of Labor, the disaster NEGs require 
that the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) has declared a disaster area 
eligible for public assistance and is only available to states. National Emergency Grants 
(NEGs) temporarily expand the service capacity of Workforce Investment Act Dislocated 
Worker training and employment programs at the state and local levels by providing 
funding assistance in response to large, unexpected economic events which cause 
significant job losses. NEGs generally provide resources to states and local workforce 
investment boards to quickly reemploy laid-off workers by offering training to increase 
occupational skills. 


The primary purpose of a disaster project is to create temporary employment to assist 
with clean-up activities. The initial award will restrict the clean-up period to 6 months 
from the date of grant award, until there is a subsequent modification (e.g., fully 
documented plan or other request) that justifies a longer clean-up period. When issued, 
disaster NEG’s provide temporary job creation to offer clean-up, restoration, and 
humanitarian assistance to communities that have been affected by a disaster event-- to 
help provide food, clothing, shelter, and related humanitarian services; and to perform 
demolition, cleaning, repair, renovation and reconstruction of damaged and destroyed 
public structures, facilities, and lands, located within the designated disaster area. 
Temporary disaster jobs through a disaster NEG are limited to public and private non- 
profit agencies. 


More information on disaster NEG’s offered through the US Department of Labor may 
be found at: http://www.doleta.gov/neg/ 
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U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 


Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Disaster Recovery Assistance provides 
supplemental Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds appropriated by 
Congress for recovery from major disasters declared by the United States President. Each 
supplemental appropriations statute specifies the disasters or time period of disaster 
declarations for which funding is available. Grant funds are made available to states and 
units of general local government, Indian tribes, and insular areas, unless provided 
otherwise by supplemental appropriations statute based on their unmet disaster recovery 
needs. Unless otherwise restricted by statute or provided by waiver, the funds may be 
used for any activity eligible under section 105(a) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, as amended, that meets a national objective under section 
104(b) (3) of that Act, and is related to the covered disaster. Generally, at least 50 percent 
of the funds must be for activities that principally benefit persons of low and moderate 
income. Grantees must report program progress quarterly via a web-based Disaster 
Recovery Grant Reporting (DRGR) system. 


HUD's Section 203(h) program may provide FHA insurance to disaster survivors who 
have lost their homes and are facing the daunting task of rebuilding or buying another 
home. Borrowers from participating FHA-approved lenders may be eligible for 100 
percent financing, including closing costs; making insurance available for both mortgage 
and home rehabilitation. HUD's Section 203(k) loan program may enable those who have 
lost their homes to finance the purchase or refinance of a house along with its repair 
through a single mortgage. It may also allow homeowners who have damaged houses to 
finance the rehabilitation of their existing single-family home. 


HUD may also offer Section 108 loan guarantee assistance which may offer state and 
local governments federally guaranteed loans for housing rehabilitation, economic 
development and repair of public infrastructure. 


HUD consistently shares information with FEMA and the State on housing providers that 
may have available units in impacted counties. This includes Public Housing Agencies 
and Multi-Family owners. The Department will also connect FEMA and the State to 
subject matter experts to provide information on HUD programs and providers. 


For more information on HUD programs please visit: http://www.hud.gov/ 
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Registration for Military and Civilian Personnel 


Military personnel and their families affected by a federally declared disaster should 
contact their commanding officer or call Military One Source at 1-800-342-9647 to speak 
to a consultant or visit http://www.militaryonesource.mil/for additional information. 


Uniformed and civilian personnel may be reimbursed for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property under the Military Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claim Act (MPCECA). 


If there are questions regarding this assistance, please refer them to their commanding 
officer or the MPCECA claim office (within the Office of the Staff Judge Advocate) at 
the nearest installation of the Service to which they are assigned. 


Health and Human Services (HHS) — Social Services Block Grants 


Social Services Block Grants (SSBG) enables each state meet the needs of its residents 
through locally relevant social services. SSBGs support programs that allow communities 
to achieve or maintain economic self-sufficiency to prevent, reduce or eliminate 
dependency on social services. Each state determines which services to provide and who 
is eligible to receive these services. 


SSBG funds enable each State to furnish social services best suited to meet the needs of 
the individuals residing within the State. Such services may be, but are not limited to: 
daycare for children or adults, protective services for children or adults, special services 
to persons with disabilities, adoption, case management, health-related services, 
transportation, foster care for children or adults, substance abuse, housing, home- 
delivered meals, independent/transitional living, employment services or any other social 
services found necessary by the State for its population. Services funded by the SSBG as 
far as practicable under the conditions of that State are directed at one or more of five 
goals: achieving or maintaining economic self-support to prevent, reduce or eliminate 
dependency; achieving or maintaining self-sufficiency, including reduction or prevention 
of dependency; preventing or remedying neglect, abuse or exploitation of children and 
adults unable to protect their own interest, or preserving, rehabilitating or reuniting 
families; preventing or reducing inappropriate institutional care by providing for 
community-based care, home-based care or other forms of less intensive care; and/or 
securing referral or admission for institutional care when other forms of care are not 
appropriate or providing services to individuals in institutions. 


Internal Revenue Service 


The IRS does not offer a specific program in response to disaster, however, the IRS may 
send outreach teams to encourage and assist people in taking advantage of tax laws that 
provide refunds and/or tax reductions after disaster-related losses. 
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APPENDIX 5: STATE DISASTER PROGRAMS 
Missouri State Emergency Management Agency 


The State Emergency Management Agency’s (SEMA) mission is to protect the lives and 
property of all Missourians when major disasters threaten public safety in any city, 
county or region of Missouri. SEMA responds to two types of disasters natural and those 
caused by man. Natural disasters are major snow and/or ice storms, floods, tornadoes 
and/or severe weather, as well as potential major earthquakes along Missouri's New 
Madrid Fault. Man-made disasters, also known as technological emergencies, may 
include hazardous material incidents, nuclear power plant accidents and other 
radiological hazards. 


SEMA is also responsible for developing a State Emergency Operations Plan which 
coordinates the actions of Missouri state government departments and agencies in the 
event of any emergency requiring the use of state resources and personnel. SEMA also 
serves as the statewide coordinator for activities associated with the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 


The human services section of the Missouri State Emergency Management Agency 
(SEMA) encourages collaboration and coordination among all partners assisting 
Missourians during all phases of emergency management. 


The mission of the Governor's Faith-Based and Community Service Partnership for 
Disaster Recovery (The Partnership) is to aid Missourians’ recovery plans by developing 
and implementing a holistic approach to disaster recovery, maximizing public and private 
resources to facilitate an efficient and effective integrated system addressing human 
services, housing, infrastructure, community and economic development issues. 


As a collaborating entity, the purpose and objective of Missouri Voluntary Organizations 
Active in Disaster (MO VOAD) is to coordinate planning efforts of the many voluntary 
organizations responding to, preparing for, recovering from and mitigating against 
disaster. MO VOAD member organizations provide more effective and less duplicative 
services by organizing efforts before disaster strikes. 


For more information about Missouri specific emergency human services please refer to 
http://www.sema.dps.mo.gov/thepartnershipand http://www.movoad.org. 
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APPENDIX 6: TEMPLATE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE IN DISASTER 
BY-LAWS 


By — Laws 
[Insert County], Missouri 


Community Organization Active in Disasters (COAD) 


Article - I: Name and Relationship 


Section — A The name of the organization shall be the County Community 
Organizations Active in Disasters (COAD). The area served is all of County, 


Missouri, including the municipalities therein. 


Section — B The business address will be [Insert business address] 


Article — II: Purpose 


The purpose of the [Insert County]|County COAD shall be to bring together voluntary agencies, 
businesses, and governmental agencies to foster a more effective preparedness, response and 
recovery to the people of SE County, including the municipalities, as needed, in 
time of disaster, through: 


: Cooperation (creating a climate of cooperation, information sharing, and meeting 
together); 

. Coordination (encouraging a common understanding and providing a liaison 
with city-county government officials, as well as resource management with the 
community); 

. Communications (publishing and disseminating information); and 

° Preparedness (increasing mutual awareness and encouraging effective disaster 


relief policies and procedures). 


Article — III: Principles of Membership 


Section — A The [Insert County]County COAD is not a competing or exclusive agency but is 
intended to be an umbrella organization for existing agencies throughout the county that are 
active in disaster response. Each member organization maintains its own identity and 
independence yet works closely with other agencies to improve service and eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of effort. 


Section — B The[Insert County|County COAD shall consist of representatives of diverse 
disaster relief agencies. Participants may represent faith- and community-based relief agencies, 
local, state, and federal government agencies, local community organizations, educational 
institutes, local elected officials, and local businesses. 
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1. Voting members must operate in [Insert County]County (may have regional, state or national 
affiliations). 


2. Associate members (non-voting) may represent state and federal governmental agencies and 
other interested organizations. 


Section — C Each member organization, regardless of the number of representatives present, 
shall have one vote. A simple majority of the member organizations present will constitute a 
quorum. 


Section — D Interested governmental agencies, both state and federal, may hold an Associate 
Membership status. Associate Members do not have voting status and cannot be elected as 
officers of the [Insert County]County COAD. These members are encouraged to advise and 
inform on relevant issues. 


Section — E Conditions for Membership: Organization representatives shall attend meetings on a 
regular basis. If attendance has been remiss for one year, a reminder letter will be sent and 
membership will be suspended if the next scheduled meeting is not attended. If suspended, 
reinstatement is always encouraged. 


1. Only one member from each organization may vote. Organizations may designate the voting 
member and a first and second alternate. 


2. Each voting organization shall complete a registration sheet and the voting member and 
designated alternates will sign a code of conduct. See Attachment A. 


3. A member may be replaced for unethical conduct that is unbecoming to a COAD member or 
conduct that is disruptive to the functioning of the COAD. This will be done after the Executive 
Committee has given the said member a hearing, upon receiving a written complaint signed by 
two current voting members and submitted to the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee will review the complaint, conduct a hearing with the named member, and if 
necessary, request the removal of the member. A summary of the facts submitted in the hearing 
will be provided to the full COAD for their review. After consideration of the facts, the COAD 
may then dismiss the member by a 2/3 majority of the voting members present at the next COAD 
meeting. 


Article—IV: Meetings and Correspondence 


Section — A Regular COAD meetings shall be held quarterly or as needed following the calendar 
year. 


Section — B Additional COAD meetings shall be called by the Executive Committee. All 
reasonable efforts will be made to notify the membership seven days in advance of the meeting. 
E-mail shall be considered an acceptable form of communication for this purpose. 


Section — C Robert’s Rules of Order shall be considered general rules for conducting all COAD 
meetings. 
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Section — D The chair may deem it necessary to allow for electronic voting to allow for time- 
sensitive needs and convenience. An electronic vote will be initiated by the Chair and simple 2/3 
majority is needed. The voting and outcome will then be discussed at next regularly scheduled 
meeting. 


Article — V: Leadership and Elections 


Section — A Only voting members can hold office in the [Insert County]County COAD. There 
shall be four officer positions: Chair, Vice-Chair (held by EMD), Secretary, and Treasurer. 
Officers shall be elected at the last regularly-scheduled meeting of March, with new officers 
commencing their duties on the first day of the first meeting in April. Officers will serve without 


pay. 


Section — B Elections: Officers shall be elected by simple majority of the voting members 
present. 


Section — C Term of Office: The term of office shall commence on the first day of the calendar 
year following the election and the officers shall serve for three years. Officers are eligible to 
succeed themselves, provided no person holds the same office for more than two consecutive 
terms. 


Section — D Duties and Responsibilities: 


(1) Chair: The Chair shall convene and preside at meetings; be the principal COAD 
representative and spokesperson; form ad hoc committees and assign committee leadership; 
delegate tasks; provide overall leadership and other administrative duties as necessary. 


(2) Vice-Chair: The Vice-Chair will assume the duties of the Chair in his or her absence. The 
Vice Chair shall be the parliamentarian and maintain order at all meetings. If a voting member 
must leave during a meeting, he should excuse himself to the Vice Chair and designate his 
alternate to assure a quorum is maintained. The Vice-Chair position will default to [Insert 


County]County EMD. 


(3) Secretary: The Secretary shall record minutes from each meeting, maintain them as public 
documents, and present them for approval by the[Insert County]County COAD. The minutes 
are to be sent to all EINE County COAD members prior to the next meeting. The date, 
time, and place of the next meeting shall be included. He or she shall serve as the chairperson in 
the absence of the Chair and Vice-Chair. 


(4) Treasurer: The treasurer shall make a financial report to the membership at each regular 
meeting. The treasurer will ensure that adequate records are kept of all receipts and 
disbursements of funds designated for each disaster. The treasurer shall make available all 
financial records for review. Minutes shall be maintained to verify deposits and expenditures for 
audit. The Treasurer shall be a representative from the 501(c)3 organization holding fiscal 
responsibility for the EEE County COAD funds. 
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Section — E Resignation: An officer may resign from his or her position by submitting a written 
resignation letter to either the Chair or the Secretary. In the event of the resignation of the Chair 
the Vice-Chair shall assume the duties of the Chair. Other officer vacancies shall be filled by 
appointment by the Chair (in consultation with the Executive Committee); officers so appointed 
shall serve until the end of the term for which they are appointed. 


Section — F Nominations: The Chair shall appoint a nominating committee at least two months 
prior to the meeting at which new officers will be elected. The nominating committee will 
identify a slate of officers for potential COAD positions; individuals desiring to be a candidate 
for any office may submit their name to any currently serving officer or to the nominating 
committee. The nominating committee shall serve until immediately following the election for 
which their nominees are considered. 


Article — VI: Function during Disasters 


Section — A The [Insert County]County COAD, represented by its Chair or designee, will ae 


out the organization’s activities as exhibited in coordination with assignments from the 
County Emergency Management Agency; or duties and tasking, as assigned. 


Section — B The[Insert County|County COAD Chair will establish a Long-Term Recove 
Committee immediately following a disaster which shall be governed by the GES 


County|County COAD. 


Article — VII: Committees 
Section — A Executive Committee 


(1) General — The membership of the Executive Committee shall consist of the COAD Chair, 
Vice-Chair, Secretary, Treasurer, and the Chairs of all standing committees. 


(2) Purpose — The purpose of the Executive Committee is to expedite the order of business at the 
regular membership meetings by considering and referring appropriate matters of business to the 
full membership for consideration and action. In an emergency, the Executive Committee may 
make and act upon decisions affecting the entire organization; decisions so made shall be 
presented to the membership at the next regular or ‘special’ meeting for approval. 


Section — B Long-Term Recovery Committee should be established following a disaster as 
determined by the Executive Committee. 


Section — C Other Committees: Standing committees may be established by the Executive 
Committee to meet the needs of the organization. The Chair may appoint additional task force 
committees to accomplish specific tasks of the organization, as needed. Sub-committees may be 
appointed at the discretion of the Chair. 
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Article — VII: Budget and Finances 


Section — A[Insert County]County COAD is neither a fund raising nor disbursing organization 
for the COAD itself or its members. Rather, funds raised, gathered and distributed will be for the 
purpose of assisting community members affected by disaster in their recovery process and/or 
approved casework expenses. 


Section — B Any [Insert County]County COAD funds collected can be disbursed with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. Any money disbursed will go to the service provider, not 
the individual. 


Section — C The[Insert County]County COAD shall require the signatures of two separate 
Executive Committee members on all disbursement orders issued by the COAD. 


Section — D Donations to the ee saan COAD will be accepted as tax deductible 
under 


Section — E In the event of the dissolution of the [Insert County]County COAD, any remaining 
funds will be donated to the non-profit organization(s) active in disaster relief acting as fiscal 
agent. 


Section — F The audit for the non-profit organization that is serving as fiscal agent for the COAD 
will constitute a valid audit for the County COAD. The Treasurer shall report 
the audit agency’s findings at the next scheduled meeting following the audit. 

Article — IX: Amendments — Ratification of Bylaws 

Section — A These by-laws and any proposed changes shall become effective immediately upon 
ratification by a majority vote (two-thirds), of the voting members eligible to vote on policy 


issues who are present at the meeting at which the vote is taken. 


Section — B Proposed amendments must be distributed by mail or email not less than two weeks 
prior to a meeting of the membership at which the amendments will be considered. 
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ATTACHMENT A TO APPENDIX 6 
AGENCY REGISTRATION AND CODE OF ETHICS AND CONDUCT 


The [Insert County|]County COAD is a not-for-profit organization that demands the highest 
ethical performance from its members. All member agencies are required to sign the Code of 
Ethics and Conduct form certifying that, in delivering services and in all other COAD activities, 
No member shall engage in the following actions: 


1. Personal Use: Authorize the use of or use for the benefit or advantage of any person, the 
name, emblem, endorsement, services or property of the COAD, except in conformance with 
COAD business. 


2. Financial Advantage: Accept or seek on behalf of any other person, any financial advantage 
or gain of other than nominal value offered as a result of the member’s affiliation with the 
COAD. 


3. Affiliation: Publicly use any COAD affiliation in connection with the promotion of partisan 
politics, religious matters or positions on any issue not in conformity with the official position of 
the COAD. 


4. Confidentiality: Disclose any confidential COAD information that is available solely as a 
result of the member’s affiliation with the COAD to any person not authorized to receive such 
information, or use to the disadvantage of the COAD any such confidential information, without 
the express authorization of the COAD. 


5. Improper Influence: Knowingly take any action or make any statement intended to influence 
the conduct of the COAD in such a way as to confer any financial benefit on any person, 
corporation or entity in which the individual has a significant interest or affiliation. 


6. Conflict of Interest: Operate or act in a manner that creates a conflict or appears to create a 
conflict with the interests of the COAD and any organization in which the individual has a 
personal, business or financial interest. In the event there is a conflict, the COAD has a 
structured conflict of interest process. First, the individual shall disclose such conflict of interest 
to the chairman of the board. Next, a decision will be made about the conflict of interest, and, 
where required, the individual may be required to recuse or absent himself or herself during 
deliberations, decisions and/or voting in connection with the matter. 


7. Retaliation: Retaliate against any member who seeks advice from, raises a concern with or 
makes a complaint to an officer or other member of the COAD, or any whistleblower program, 
about fraud, waste, abuse, policy violations, discrimination, illegal conduct, unethical conduct, 
unsafe conduct or any other misconduct. 


8. Contrary to the Best Interest of the [Insert County]County COAD: Operate or act in any 
manner that is contrary to the best interest of the COAD. 


CERTIFICATION OF COMMITMENT TO THE CODE OF ETHICS AND CONDUCT 
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I certify that I have read and understand the Code of Ethics and Conduct of the COAD and agree 
to comply with it, as well as applicable laws that impact the organization, at all times. I affirm 
that I have no personal, business or financial interest that conflicts, or appears to conflict, with 
the best interests of the COAD. I further affirm that the information registering the agency below 
as a member of the [Insert County] County COAD is correct. 


At any time during the term of my affiliation with the COAD, should an actual or potential 
conflict of interest arise between my personal, business or financial interests and the interests of 
the COAD, I agree to: (1) disclose promptly the actual or potential conflict to the Chair of the 
COAD; and (2) until the COAD approves actions to mitigate or otherwise resolve the conflict, 
refrain from participating in any discussions, deliberations, decisions and/or voting related to the 
conflict of interest. 


Voting Member Signature: Date: 


Print Name: 


Ist Alternate Signature: Date: 


Print Name: 


2nd Alternate Signature: Date: 


Print Name: 


ORGANIZATION: 


PHONE: 


CONTACT PERSON: PHONE 


ADDRESS: 


ORGANIZATION CATEGORY and SERVICES AVAILABLE (i.e. disaster relief, homeless 
services, church, health) 
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ANNEX A: COMMUNITY/PUBLIC HEALTH 
PURPOSE 


The mission of the public health committee is to incorporate select public health capabilities into 
the COAD structure. Public health has critical roles to play in emergency management. Some 
of these roles fit well with the overall mission of a COAD, thus potentially giving public health 
both a platform upon which it can more successfully build its capabilities in an emergency (while 
at the same time possibly helping public health meet some of its obligations based upon grant 
awards and the like that come with performance requirements) and helping the COAD fulfill its 
mission of coordinating, developing and enhancing emergency human services. 


SCOPE 


The scope of this committee’s mission can cover critical functions and sub-functions that are 
supportive of key COAD missions. These can include a diverse array of important functions, 
sub-functions and services Public health has the potential to be involved in food safety, access 
and functional needs, outreach and wellness, environmental health, utilization of spontaneous 
and affiliated volunteers, tetanus shots, vaccination clinics, and support to Red Cross shelters and 
a variety of other functions. Potential public health capabilities to support the COAD include: 


¢ Medical Material Management and Distribution 
¢ Medical Countermeasure Dispensing 

¢ Medical Surge 

¢ Non-Pharmaceutical Interventions 

¢ Fatality Management 

¢ Mass Care 

¢ Support to Access and Functional Needs 

* Outreach and Wellness Checks 


POTENTIAL PARTNERS 
. Regional Health Care Coalition 
. Community Mental Health Center 
. Faith Based Organizations 
° Centers for Independent Living 
° Medical Reserve Corps 
° Missouri Department of Health and Senior Services 
° Local Public Health Agency 
: Local Emergency Management Agency 
bd American Red Cross 
: Salvation Army 
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RESOURCES 


Medical and Public Health Professionals 
http://health.mo.gov/emergencies/ert/phprofessionals.php 


Public Health Preparedness Capabilities - Centers for Disease Control 
http://www.cdc.gov/phpr/capabilities/ 


Public Health Volunteer Management Recommendations 
http://health.mo.gov/living/Ipha/pdf/VolunteerProgramPolicies.pdf 


Public Health Volunteer Training Resources 
http://health.mo.gov/living/Ipha/php/phvtr.php 
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ANNEX B: CITIZEN CORPS PROGRAMS 
PURPOSE 


The mission of Citizen Corps is to harness the power of every individual through education, 
training, and volunteer service to make communities safer, stronger, and better prepared to 
respond to the threats of terrorism, crime, public health issues, and disasters of all kinds. 


SCOPE 


Following the tragic events that occurred on September 11, 2001, state and local government 
officials have increased opportunities for citizens to become an integral part of protecting the 
homeland and supporting the local first responders. Officials agree that the formula for ensuring 
a more safe and secure homeland consists of preparedness, training, and citizen involvement in 
supporting first responders. In January 2002, the President of the United States launched Citizen 
Corps, to capture the spirit of service that emerged throughout our communities following the 
terrorist attacks. 


Citizen Corps was created to help coordinate volunteer activities that will make our communities 
safer, stronger, and better prepared to respond to any emergency situation. It provides 
opportunities for people to participate in a range of measures to make their families, their homes, 
and their communities safer from the threats of crime, terrorism, and disasters of all kinds. 


Citizen Corps programs build on the successful efforts that are in place in many communities 
around the country to prevent crime and respond to emergencies. Programs that started through 
local innovation are the foundation for Citizen Corps and this national approach to citizen 
participation in community safety. 


Citizen Corps is coordinated nationally by the Department of Homeland Security's Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. In this capacity, FEMA works closely with other federal 
entities, state and local governments, first responders and emergency managers, the volunteer 
community, and the Corporation for National & Community Service. 


Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) 


The Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) program educates people about disaster 
preparedness for hazards that may impact their area and trains them in basic disaster response 
skills like fire safety, light search and rescue, team organization, and disaster medical operations. 
Using the training learned in the classroom and during exercises, CERT members can assist 
others in their neighborhood or workplace following an event when professional responders are 
not immediately available to help. CERT members are also encouraged to support emergency 
response agencies by taking a more active role in emergency preparedness projects in their 
community. Additional information on CERT is available at http://www.citizencorps.gov/cert. 


Trained CERT volunteers may support a community by providing the following services: 
ad Staff a community education booth at community events 
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: Identify safety needs and vulnerable individuals in their neighborhood 

: Distribute disaster education material in their neighborhood, in multiple languages 
if appropriate 

: Assist with writing and distributing a CERT newsletter 

: Help organize drills, activities, and supplemental training for their team 

. Participate in a speaker’s bureau for schools and clubs 

* Support CERT administrative duties by maintaining databases, helping with class 
registration, and assisting with class logistics 

° Organize recognition activities for volunteers 

. Assist in evacuation 

sf Shelter management 

© Donations management 

° Care of responders at fires or emergencies 

° Mass care of survivors from a large event 

: Damage assessment 

. Crowd/perimeter control 

Fire Corps 


Fire Corps is supported by FEMA and the National Volunteer Fire Council to build the 
capacity of fire and rescue departments by connecting them to community volunteers 
who can assist in a variety of non-emergency roles. Departments utilize citizen advocates 
in non-operational roles, empowering them to develop, implement, and sustain programs 
to meet the needs of their community. Engaging citizens allows departments to increase 
the services they offer, such as enhanced fire safety education programs. Additional 
information on the Fire Corps is available at http://www.firecorps.org/. 


Fire Corps volunteers may support a community by providing the following services: 


: Support EMS and fire department personnel in administrative tasks such as 
managing records, doing inventory, maintaining equipment logs, and providing 
telephone and inquiry support; 

ad Provide public education and fire prevention and safety tips to community 
members; additional outreach program activities include support for fundraisers 
and training banquets; 


° Support first responders and responder health needs before and during response, 
firefighter rehab, and healthy firehouse practices; 

- Manage volunteer program and cross-training opportunities within the 
community; or 
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Medical Reserve Corps 


The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) administers the Medical 
Reserve Corps (MRC) program to engage volunteers to strengthen public health, 
emergency response, and community resilience. MRC’s form to serve a specific 
jurisdiction, such as a county or region, and develop a MRC mission based on the needs 
of that jurisdiction. Through this program, practicing and retired volunteers trained in 
healthcare and others interested in public health issues can assist during large-scale 
emergencies and augment the emergency medical response community. Trained Medical 
Reserve Corps volunteers can also play a productive role in meeting pressing but non- 
emergency public health needs of the community throughout the year. Additional 
information is available at http://www.medicalreservecorps.gov. 


During non-emergency situations, trained MRC volunteers may engage in activities such 


as: 

: Distributing educational materials about the need for immunizations 

° Assisting with immunization clinics 

° Sponsoring or assisting with health fairs and education 

: Providing first aid, cooling or warming stations at community events such as fairs 


and concerts 


During an emergency, trained MRC volunteers maybe of help by: 


. Assessing and monitoring patients 
° Providing interpersonal support to those affected by the disaster 
: Performing support and management activities (e.g., facilitate patient transfers 
and/or inventory and distribute pharmaceuticals, supplies, and food) 
: Distributing and administering medication 
: Assisting with sheltering 
. Assisting individuals with access and functional needs 
USA on Watch 


The USA on Watch—Neighborhood Watch Program, administered by the National 
Sheriffs’ Association and supported by the Department of Justice (DOJ), works to unite 
law enforcement agencies, private organizations, and individual citizens in a nationwide 
effort to reduce crime and improve local communities. Neighborhood Watch encourages 
residents to play a role in homeland security through personal responsibility, training, and 
volunteer service, and has expanded this role to include disaster preparedness, emergency 
response, and terrorism awareness. Neighborhood Watch groups across the country 
empower citizens to prevent crime and assist law enforcement agencies in keeping 
communities safe. USA on Watch is the portal for training to assist law enforcement 
agencies and their communities, and offers resource documents, watch stories, 
networking, and assistance to the field. Additional information about Neighborhood 
Watch efforts is available at http://www.usaonwatch.org. 
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USA on Watch volunteers may support a community through the following activities: 


Arrange for home security inspections by crime prevention officers to identify 
security vulnerabilities: 


Upgrade locks, security hardware, and lighting: 


Train family members to keep valuables secure and to lock windows when 
leaving home: 


Train family members on identifying suspicious behaviors that could indicate 
terrorist activity: 


Ask neighbors to watch for suspicious activity when the house is vacant: 


Organize block WATCH groups to assist children, the elderly, and other 
individuals with access and/or functional needs if they appear to be in distress, in 
danger, or lost: 


Organize meetings with neighborhood groups and trained crime prevention 
officers to discuss security needs and crime prevention strategies: or 


Obtain and study informative materials from the National Sheriffs’ Association, 
the National Crime Prevention Council, and local law enforcement agencies. 


Volunteers in Police Service (VIPS) 


Volunteers in Police Service (VIPS) is administered by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and supported by DOJ. The program provides training and resources for 
volunteers to assist local law enforcement in performing administrative and non- 
intervention policing activities to improve public safety. VIPS allows law enforcement 
professionals to focus their efforts on prevention and protection operations and for 
ensuring the overall safety and security of citizens. Additional information is available at 
http://www.policevolunteers.org/. 


Trained VIPS volunteers may support a community through any of the following duties: 


Take police reports 

Make follow-up telephone calls to survivors 

Conduct fingerprinting 

Engage in crowd/parking control at special events 

Participate in search and rescue missions 

Participate in patrols in parking lots at high school football games 
Operate metal detectors at a courthouse 

Serve subpoenas 
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POTENTIAL PARTNERS 
. Local Emergency Management Agency 
: Local fire department 
. Local Emergency Medical Services 
ad Local police department 
. Faith based organizations 
: Community based organizations 
° Regional Health Care Coalitions 
: Department of Justice and International Association of Chiefs of Police 
: Department of Justice and National Sheriffs’ Association 
. Department of Health and Human Services 
: Federal Emergency Management Agency and National Volunteer Fire Council 
s Federal Emergency Management Agency 
: State Emergency Management Agency 
RESOURCES 


Volunteers in Police Service http://www.policevolunteers.org 


USA on Watch http://www.usaonwatch.org 


Citizen Emergency Response Teams http://www.fema.gov/community-emergency- 
response-teams 


Medical Reserve Corps in Missouri 
http://www.health.mo.gov/emergencies/ert/volunteer.php 


Medical Reserve Corps https://www.medicalreservecorps.gov/HomePage 


US Homeland Security Citizen Corps Program http://www.dhs.gov/citizen-corps 


US Ready.gov Get Involved http://www.ready.gov/get-involved 


Fire Corps http://www. firecorps.org/ 


Citizen Corps Guide For Local Officials https://s3-us-gov-west-1.amazonaws.com/dam- 
production/uploads/20130726-1832-25045- 
2816/citizencorps_a_ guide for local officials femareport2011.pdf 


Governors Faith-Based & Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery 
http://sema.dps.mo.gov/programs/thepartnership.asp 
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ANNEX C: DONATIONS MANAGEMENT 
PURPOSE 


Understanding donations management is another key component to every community’s recovery 
effort. Responders who understand their community’s needs must communicate the importance 
of cash donations in helping to meet those needs. Responders who know how to effectively 
manage donated goods are more efficient at leading their community toward recovery. Effective 
communicators and collaborators are more successful in fulfilling needs because they invest in 
relationships with other responders (including local and state government), as well as the media. 
Offers of donations will be at their peak immediately after a disaster and can overwhelm a 
recovery effort. Cash donations will allow the community to meet specific needs for survivors 
and promote a healthy local economy following a disaster. For this reason, the earlier the COAD 
can communicate its needs to prospective donors the better. The mission of the donations 
management committee is to establish a system to manage unsolicited and undesignated donated 
goods during and following a disaster. 


SCOPE 


Donations can overwhelm a community response. The saying that donations can become the 
secondary disaster is accurate. To avoid this situation, communities need to get in the forefront 
of this issue immediately following the disaster. Public information from the affected 
community should stress what the community needs and is willing to accept and how they will 
accept the donations. As the COAD develops their system to manage the donations, some of the 
questions that the COAD needs to ask when dealing with donations are: 


* How will we handle cash donations? 

° Will we handle donated goods? 

° What is needed and when will it be used? 

° Where will we store donated goods? 

° How will we staff? 

° How will we manage (record keeping, etc.) the donations? 
bd Who will oversee distribution? 

‘ What equipment will we need to receive goods? 

° Will we need to handle transportation of donated goods? 
° Can donations be shared with other partners? 

° What do we do with surplus or unneeded donations? 


It is difficult to anticipate every need in a recovery program ahead of time. The COAD should 
immediately begin to think about long term needs of the community and create messaging to 
reflect these long term needs. The Donations Management Committee should collaborate and 
coordinate with the Long-Term Recovery Committee. Examples of donations that could be 
needed during the recovery phase would include: 


° Cash 
° Building supplies 
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° Hand tools 

. Personal Protection Equipment (PPE) 

° Appliances 

° Children supplies (formula, bedding, diapers, support equipment) 

. Kitchen supplies 

° Furniture and beds 

° Professional construction related services (e.g. architects, structural engineers, 


electricians, HVAC specialists, etc.) 


Cash is always the best form of donation. When the COAD is able to buy needed items, they are 
also reinvigorating a hurting local economy. Make sure the COAD has a cash policy in place to 
insure proper record keeping. 


Warehousing and Distribution 


In many cases the community’s recovery effort may not require a large warehouse, 
although storage of unused building materials from construction sites will be needed. In a 
large donations program, a warehouse is used to receive bulk items and may serve as a 
staging area to sort and repackage supplies to be sent to a distribution center. The 
warehouse is not generally open to the public. Distribution centers are intended for clients 
to pick up supplies. 


Warehousing 


Depending on the size of the donations program or disaster, the COAD may find it 
necessary to operate a multi-agency or a state warehouse. Assuming that the community 
will have a need for a warehouse, there are numerous places the COAD can look in order 
to find donated space, beginning with the local emergency management agency (EMA), 
or the state or regional VOAD. Local EMA or COAD members may have relationships in 
place to secure space, such as with local businesses, local or state government, local 
realtors or investment companies. Some COADs may find warehouse space for free or 
reduced rent. When selecting a warehouse there are several issues to keep in mind: 


. Location 

: Access 

° Size and configuration 

: Operating costs including rent (if any), insurance and utilities 


° Staffing needs 


Having easy truck access to the building is important, but it is equally important that a 
COAD have after-hour access to the building as well. Sometimes a COAD may be bound 
by the hours of operation of the donor who has provided free space. When choosing a 
warehouse, keep in mind how many loading docks will be needed. When responding to a 
large-scale regional disaster the warehouse will need to be centrally located for the 
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convenience of all the counties involved. It is also important to determine liability 
coverage on the building, equipment and staff. Other items to consider are: 


° Who pays the utilities? 
° What equipment will be needed to operate (forklift, shelving, box truck, pallet 
jacks, etc.)? 


Distribution 


Distribution centers are the points of contact with potential clients. Some distribution 
centers may resemble a thrift store. However, only families affected by the disaster are 
permitted to select and remove items for personal needs. Most distribution centers are 
only open during the response phase but may be open through the recovery depending on 
need. Make sure the distribution center has easy access and is located near the disaster 
area. Remember, some potential clients may have lost their transportation and will be on 
foot. 


The distribution center may be one of many places where the COAD makes contact with 
survivors who are in need. The COAD may consider having a Disaster Case Manager or 
disaster caseworker from a member organization at each distribution site to begin the 
disaster case management process. It is important to keep complete, confidential records 
of all survivors served and goods distributed. 


Distribution center considerations include: 


° Flexible hours of operation to accommodate survivors who continue working 
: Staffing 

° Bags and boxes for clients 

° Equipment (carts, dollies, pallet jacks, etc.) 

° Secure filing cabinet for confidential information 


Distribution Centers vs. PODs 


Distribution Centers and PODs (Points of Distribution) are two distinct operations that 
function in different phases of disasters but can resemble each other in some situations. 


PODs usually are set up immediately after a large disaster event in centralized locations 
where the public can pick up life sustaining commodities. These commodities usually 
include shelf stable food, water, ice and other items as needed. These PODs usually stay 
open and serve the public until certain parts of the community infrastructure are back up 
and running enough to support and sustain the food, water, and other needs as in normal 
times. Distribution centers are then set up in conjunction with the case management 
process providing for long term survivor needs. 
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Staffing 


When preparing to open a warehouse or a distribution center the donations management 
committee may wish to contact one of the State VOAD members who are experts in 
warehousing. State VOAD members who are experts in this area may be able to assist the 
COAD by providing training and may provide staffing as well. The COAD leadership 
must remain informed of local and state guidelines for volunteer and labor codes. In 
many cases, volunteer and paid staff may have different labor guidelines. Frequently 
remind all volunteers and staff, their personal safety is the highest priority. Be respectful 
and courteous of disaster survivors and free of discrimination. 


Transportation 


Liability issues surrounding transportation are always of great concern, but transportation 
is an essential part of warehousing. As decisions are made about transporting goods, keep 
in mind: 


bd Is your COAD insured to transport? 

° Would a local trucking company donate services? 

bd Is there a local VOAD member with transportation equipment and experience? 

° Do you have a file of licensed drivers with background checks? 

° How will fuel cost be covered? 

° When using a donated vehicle confirm proof of insurance, registration, and valid 


license plate. 


Unsolicited donations 


Remember, not all unsolicited donations will be needed. Numerous chapters could be 
written from the experience of COADs around the country about the agony of dealing 
with unnecessary items. COADs do need to be selective when receiving goods and 
determine if donated items are in good condition and whether they are new or used items. 


It is okay to say, “No!” 


Some general guidelines that apply to all donations: 


* Provide a receipt for all donations 

° Send thank you notes 

. Keep track of inventory 

. Accept only appropriate donations 

° Ask local media to appeal to the community for items needed 

. Churches and vacant retail stores are great locations for distribution 

. Make requests known to all disaster partners 

° Consider carefully before accepting clothing. Suggest alternatives to clothing 


donors: host a yard sale and donate the funds, give clothing to a thrift store and 
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make a donation of the tax deductible amount to the COAD, or provide clothing 
to groups who help with career counseling. 

° Accept prepared foods only from commercial distributors. Be careful, local 
restaurants may try to get rid of food due to loss of refrigeration. 


POTENTIAL PARTNERS 
: Local Emergency Management Agency 
° Adventist Community Services 
° American Red Cross 
: The Salvation Army 
° Convoy of Hope 
° Local realtors association 
: Business Emergency Operations Center 
° Chamber of Commerce 
RESOURCES 


National VOAD Training Resources Database: Long-Term Recovery When Rebuilding Is 
Involved Coursehttp://nvoad.eden.lsuagcenter.com/ 


National VOAD Disaster Spiritual Care Points of Consensus (under Resource Center) at 
http://nvoad.org 
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ANNEX D: VOLUNTEER MANAGEMENT 
PURPOSE 


The federal government, the State of Missouri, and local governments, in conjunction with the 
National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disasters (National VOAD), the Governor's Faith- 
Based and Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery (The Partnership), the 
Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD),and Community 
Organizations Active in Disasters (COAD) all recognize that volunteers are inherently valuable 
and, when properly coordinated, make up an essential part of the human resources needed to 
respond to disasters of all magnitudes. In times of disaster, people are drawn to help their 
neighbors physically, spiritually, and emotionally. It is believed volunteers’ skills are best 
utilized and are most effective when they volunteer as part of an established organization trained 
in disaster response activities. It is recognized that not all volunteers will be affiliated with an 
organization and trained prior to a disaster but they are a valuable resource and should receive 
the same level of care. 


In addition, it is acknowledged that volunteer organizations have the right and responsibility to 
select volunteers in agreement with their Mission, Code of Conduct, and Statement of Faith. 
Volunteerism in Missouri has proven its value time after time. Non-governmental organizations 
have assisted communities across the state to recover from all types of disasters, in the form of 
volunteers and financial support, as well as helping reduce the local match for federal disaster 
reimbursement programs through in-kind donations. The mission of this committee is to serve as 
a volunteer coordination forum of the organizations currently in existence within a community; 
the Volunteer Management committee may provide guidance as more affiliated volunteers are 
recruited, and develop a plan to better manage unaffiliated volunteers during disaster times. 


SCOPE 


As communities establish guidance for volunteer management, it is helpful to use consistent 
terminology. The following terms and definitions are recommended: 


. Affiliated volunteers are attached to a recognized voluntary or nonprofit 
organization and are trained for specific disaster response activities. Their 
relationship with the organization precedes the immediate disaster, and they are 
invited by that organization to become involved in a particular aspect of 
emergency management. 

° Unaffiliated Volunteers, also known as Spontaneous, Emergent, and/or 
Convergent Volunteers, are individuals who offer to help or self-deploy to assist 
without fully coordinating their activities. They are considered “unaffiliated” in 
that they are acting independently, as an individual or group, outside of the 
recognized coordination system of the impacted jurisdiction(s). 

° Convergent Groups include individuals that may have a distinguishable identity, 
organizational structure and a collective desire to assist. These groups do not have 
an affiliation. They are considered “Convergent” in that they are acting 
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independently, as an individual or group, outside of the recognized coordination 
system of the impacted jurisdiction(s). 


Volunteers are a key component to disaster response and should be managed and treated as a 
valuable resource throughout all the phases of disaster. While successful use of volunteers is 
important in preparation, response and mitigation, particular issues will arise in long-term 
recovery. Volunteers should be encouraged to affiliate with an organization to receive proper 
training and liability coverage. 


During long-term recovery, it is preferable for volunteers to work through the local Long-Term 
Recovery Committee (LTRC), or an agency collaborating with the LTRC. This will help ensure 
that resources are managed appropriately and unmet needs are addressed more effectively. 


During the other phases of emergency management, volunteers should work through the COAD. 
It is important that volunteers are placed in roles to fit their abilities. Those skills and abilities 
may include, but are not limited to, debris removal, cleaning out homes, case management, 
repairing/rebuilding homes, program leadership, and office skills as well as professional services 
such as legal advice, accounting, and computer expertise. 


Volunteer service is a valuable asset offered to the disaster survivors, but can also serve an 
important role for a COAD seeking additional funding. Volunteer hours are considered an in- 
kind donation and can be leveraged by the LTRC when applying for grants. 


Important Elements in a Volunteer Program 


Volunteer Make-up: 


° Will there be age limits? 

: What kind of work will be available? 

. Will the COAD supply supervision or are the volunteer teams self-managed? 

ad What are the appropriate numbers of volunteers? (This is determined by the 
amount of work, the available housing, and supervision.) 

° Short term volunteers: usually in the area for one day to one week 

: Long term volunteers: usually in the area for two weeks to several months 


Legal Considerations: 


° Liability and medical insurance 
° Client Confidentiality 
. Release of liability 
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Hosting Volunteers: 


° Accommodations 

° Typical sites to accommodate volunteers include churches, unused buildings, 
homes, apartments, camps, schools, tents (may need signed agreements with 
property owners) 


° Should there be a cost? If so, what does it cover? 

: Are separate arrangements available for males and females? 

: Keep in mind the age group of the volunteer. The younger volunteer may be fine 
with sleeping on the floor with a bed roll, which may not suite the more mature 
volunteer. 

. Showers? 

° Kitchen facility? 

° Internet/phone? 


° RV hook-ups? 
° Laundry? 


° Will you provide meals? 

° Community hospitality? (Discounts from local businesses?) 

: Maps of area and emergency facilities 

* Gifts? (T-shirts, small thank you to express volunteer appreciation) 


Show-Me Response is Missouri’s Emergency System for Advance Registration of Volunteer 
Health Professionals or ESAR-VHP. Show-Me Response is an online volunteer registration 
system managed by the Missouri State Emergency Management Agency (SEMA). All states and 
U.S. territories have these systems which are designed to identify and set the credentials of 
health professionals and other persons interested in volunteering during disasters. This robust 
database, credentialing and communication tool is available to COADs for the registration and 
management of volunteers. Also, COADs in need of additional volunteers during a declared 
emergency may request volunteer health professionals through Show-Me Response. This system 
is available at no cost and COADs may contact the Show-Me Response team via email at 
showmeresponse@health.mo.gov for more information or to discuss developing a Memorandum 
of Understanding (MOU) for the use of the Show-Me Response database. 


POTENTIAL PARTNERS 


. AmeriCorps STL 
° United Methodist 


° Southern Baptist Convention Disaster Relief 

° Medical Reserve Corps 

. Local Emergency Management Agency 

° American Red Cross 

: Faith-based organizations 

° Retired and Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) 
ad Civic organizations 

° Show-Me Response 
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RESOURCES 


Church World Service: Community Arise — Managing Volunteers in 
DisasterModulehttp://www.communityarise.com/ 


Church World Service: Managing & Operating a Disaster Long-Term Recovery Organization: 
The Work of the Recovery Group: Volunteer Coordinationhttp://www.disasterrecoveryhelp.info/ 


Corporation for National and Community Service — Resource Center 
http://www.nationalserviceresources.org/ 


Energize Inc. (Recognize and Encourage Volunteers) 
http://www.energizeinc.com/ideas/ongoing.html 


FEMA - IS-244.a: Developing and Managing Volunteers - http://training.fema.gov/IS/ 


Missouri Department of Health and Senior Services Family Care Safety Registry 
http://www.dhss.mo.gov/FCSR/ 


Missouri Highway Patrol Sex Offender Registry 
http://www.mshp.dps.mo.gov/MSHP Web/PatrolDivisions/CRID/SOR/SORPage.html 


National Disaster Interfaith Network: Faith Communities & Disaster Volunteerismhttp://www.n- 
din.org 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster Long-Term Recovery Guide, December, 
2011 National VOAD Training Resources Database (Volunteer management) 
http://www.nvoad.org/ 


Ready To Help Faith Based Partnership: — Volunteer Training - http://www.tthfbpp.org 


Show-Me Response Program - https://www.showmeresponse.org/ 


United Methodist Committee on Relief: -Hosting Volunteers (Under Training Menu) 
http://www.umcor.org/UMCOR/Programs/Disaster-Response/US-Disaster- 
Response/Training/Training 
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ANNEX E: LONG-TERM RECOVERY COMMITTEE 
PURPOSE 


A Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC) is a cooperative body that is made up of 
representatives from faith-based, non-profit, government, business, and other organizations 
working within a community to assist individuals and families as they recover from disaster. As 
a general rule, the LTRC serves a twofold purpose: 1) To convene and support a disaster case 
management (DCM) system that will assist in identifying disaster-caused unmet needs and 
working with survivors to develop recovery plans, and 2) To locate, develop, and deliver 
resources — goods, services, funds, etc. — to meet identified unmet needs. 


SCOPE 


An LTRC can be as varied in its structure as are the communities in which it works. The 
personality and operation of each group is unique and reflects local needs, available resources, 
cultural diversity, leadership style(s), and community support(s). No matter how a group is 
structured or what it calls itself--be it a long-term recovery committee, unmet needs committee, 
interfaith organization, coalition, roundtable, partnership, coordinating council, etc.--the goal is 
the same: to unite recovery resources with community needs in order to ensure that even the 
most vulnerable in the community are able to recover from _ disaster. 


In Missouri, the LTRC is a standing committee of a COAD and serves four main functions: 1) 
Disaster Case Management: the mechanism by which a skilled helper (Disaster Case Manager) 
partners with a survivor (Client) in order 
to plan for and achieve recovery through 
the creation of a disaster recovery plan; 2) Disaster Case Volunteer 
Resource Coordination: developing and/or Management Coordination 
locating resources to support the 
necessary administrative infrastructure as 
well as developing and/or locating funds 
to address individual and household Recovery 
disaster caused unmet needs within the 
community; 3) Construction Gonstnictlon Resource 
Coordination: the mechanism by which Coordination Coordination 
disaster damaged residences are 
repaired/rebuilt; 4) Volunteer 
Coordination: a system that enables communities to effectively utilize and leverage volunteers to 
contribute to the recovery process. 


Long-Term 


It should be noted that nationally, the process of partnering with disaster survivors to develop 
recovery plans is named “Disaster Case Management;” however, this term is not exclusive and 
may be altered to reflect the local community. Disaster Case Managers may also be known as 
Disaster Recovery Specialists, Disaster Case Advocates, Disaster Recovery Partners, etc. This 
document will use the terms Disaster Case Management and Disaster Case Manager. 
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In general, a COAD tends to focus on the entire disaster cycle--mitigation, preparedness, 
response, recovery—and how it can build community resilience overall while the LTRC tends to 
focus more on developing resources and building capacity in order to meet needs in the wake of 
a specific event. Many communities will see a natural ebb and flow of COAD/LTRC activity 
based upon whether or not an active recovery operation exists. The LTRC is typically a sub- 
committee of the COAD and the two groups work in tandem. 


As evidenced in the example organizational chart on page 25, a community may decide to 
organize its LTRC with subcommittees in order to address these functions. On the other hand, 
similar to the chart on page 24, a community may decide to create COAD subcommittees to 
address these essential functions. No matter the structure, these four functions must be addressed 
in some form or fashion and the groups involved must communicate regularly and collaborate 
effectively in order to facilitate a successful recovery effort. Social Capital (or Social Capacity) 
is a result of the connections and relationships built between individuals and organizations. As 
social capital is strengthened, the community as a whole becomes more prepared and competent 
in its capabilities. 


It is important to remember that the LTRC’s ability to locate and develop resources and then 
effectively deploy those resources to meet community needs in a consistent and confidential 
manner can be the key to a successful recovery effort. Given the scope of its work, it is 
recommended that the LTRC operates in both disaster and non-disaster times in order to build 
and maintain the necessary capacity to ensure that the community is well-prepared and well- 
resourced for the recovery efforts when the next disaster strikes. At minimum, resource 
coordination and DCM development should be on-going in both disaster and non-disaster times: 
if no resources exist, how can the LTRC help meet the community’s needs? 


Where to Begin? 


On a very basic level, the organization and formation of an LTRC can be consolidated into to a 
few key steps. The following steps outline strategies and tactics for organizing an LTRC, and 
each will be discussed in greater detail below: 


* Step 1: Identify types of potential disasters and current disaster service providers 
operating within the community; 
— Hazard planning, threat analysis,& asset mapping 
¢ Step 2: Convene a meeting of prospective stakeholders; 
— Who is missing at the table? 
¢ Step 3: Develop a mission statement; 
¢ Step 4: Develop guidelines for service provision; 
— What services will be provided? 
— What are the eligibility criteria? 
— How will impact be measured? 
* Step 5: Establish an organizational structure; 
— Identify individuals to serve as governing body. 
— Standalone 501(c) 3 or utilize a fiscal agent? 
* Step 6: Develop by-laws to formalize the LTRC; 
¢ Step 7: Implement the LTRC administration plan. 
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Step 1: 


Step 2: 


Asset Mapping, Hazard Planning, and Threat Analysis 


In preparation for or responding to disasters in a community, it is helpful to identify what 
types of disasters may affect a community (e.g., tornadoes, floods, earthquakes, chemical 
spills, radiological events, ice storms).Basic asset mapping, hazard planning, and threat 
analysis can all be excellent first steps in the development of a functional LTRC. In 
addition, it is also helpful to identify existing agencies and organizations within the 
community that may already provide disaster services. These agencies and organizations 
may become prospective partners for the LTRC and may also be able to assist with 
LTRC formation and development. Partner agencies can assist by: 


. Convening stakeholders to share information concerning the disaster and plans for 
recovery; 

° Identifying disaster-related unmet needs and coordinating resources to assist in 
recovery; 

. Mentoring and/or providing ongoing training throughout the recovery process; 

° Providing financial and other resources that will be needed in the recovery; 

° Providing the venue for meetings and/or office space. 

Identifying Stakeholders and Group Formation 


A strong foundation for long-term recovery is essential and taking time to obtain buy-in 
from as many local partners and stakeholders as possible is the key to sustainability. It is 
best if LTRC development occurs prior to an event, but in reality, many communities are 
faced with the challenge of organizing an LTRC and/or COAD in the wake of a disaster. 
If this is the case, it is recommended to organize an LTRC first to identify and address the 
unmet needs. Once the recovery process winds down, it would be appropriate to begin 
contributing resources and energy to build wider community resilience by developing a 
COAD. It is not recommended practice to attempt to develop an LTRC and a COAD 
simultaneously in the wake of a disaster. If faced with LTRC organization in the wake of 
a specific event, the following initial steps are recommended. Please note that these ideas 
can also be implemented prior to an event: 


° Convene a meeting of prospective partners and other concerned stakeholders to 


discuss the impact the disaster had on the community as well as possible 
approaches to recovery. It is important to invite experienced people to help provide 
guidance to your planning meeting. 


. Select a facilitator and agree on basic ground rules so that an orderly meeting can 


be held. Dependent upon the structure of the COAD and LTRC, this facilitator 
may be a temporary chair, permanent chair, or steering committee chair. 


. Collect information—damage assessments, current needs, gaps in resources, etc. — 


on the disaster. Before moving forward, it will be important to understand the size 
and scope of the task the group will be dealing with. This information will help 
inform decisions regarding the scope of the LTRC’s work as well as the resources 
that will be needed. 
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This information may include: 


° Basic population demographics of the community; 

: Demographics of the affected population; 

° Formal and informal community leadership structures and respective roles 
in the disaster response and recovery operations; 

° Geographic size of impacted area; 

° Number of individuals and households affected; 

° Number of owner-occupied homes affected and the level of impact (e.g., 
affected, minor, major, destroyed); 

: Number of rental properties affected; 

° Number of businesses and public services affected; 

° Other effects on individuals and households (high unemployment, rate of 
insured/uninsured, etc.); 

° Political and cultural subdivisions or jurisdictions impacted; 

° Individuals with access and functional needs, with or without disabilities, 


who were affected by the disaster (e.g., children; blind/low vision; deaf or 
hard of hearing; seniors; individuals with sensory, intellectual, or 
developmental disabilities; individuals with limited or low English 
proficiency; individuals using bariatric equipment; individuals who use 
mobility aids; individuals representing a low socio-economic status; 
visitors; individuals with chronic medical conditions; individuals with 
behavioral or mental health concerns; individuals with cultural 
differences; individuals who are assisted by service animals and/or 
Personal Assistance Services (PAS)). 


It is important to note that the Emergency Management Agency (EMA) that 
serves the affected community may be able to provide much of the 
aforementioned assessment information. EMA leaders are key partners and 
valuable resources for disaster response and recovery efforts; good rapport and 
regular communication with this group are critical components. 


Step 3: Developing a Mission Statement 


A mission statement is a formal, short, written statement of the purpose of the LTRC. The 
mission statement should guide the actions of the LTRC, state its overall goal for 
recovery operations, provide a sense of direction, and provide a framework for overall 
decision-making. Many times, an LTRC that dedicates significant time prior to a disaster 
(or early in the recovery phase) to develop a mission statement and discuss/develop 
guidelines for service provision is more effective and, ultimately, more sustainable. 


¢ See Appendix | to Annex E for a sample mission statement. 
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Step 4: Developing Guidelines for Service Provision 


Many government agencies and voluntary organizations have pre-established eligibility 
requirements which Disaster Case Managers must take into account when searching for 
resources. These guidelines help to focus efforts and assistance to match the 
agency/organizational mission or purpose. Similarly, the LTRC should also develop 
guidelines for service provision (a.k.a. eligibility criteria) according to its mission in 
order to determine who it will assist and the manner in which assistance is delivered. It is 
worthy of discussing some of the determinations the LTRC must make in assisting 
persons affected by disaster. The extreme ends of the spectrum of determining whether 
or not eligibility criteria will exist is often referred to as the issue of “Mercy vs. Merit.” 


On one end of the spectrum is the “Mercy” approach in which everyone affected by the 
disaster is eligible for assistance proportionate to their need. On the other end of the 
spectrum is the “Merit” approach in which a financial assets limit is established and those 
who exceed that limit 
are not eligible for “Mercy vs. Merit” 
services through the 
LTRC. Communities are | ; 
cautioned to keep in | Mercy DCM 
mind that there is much Services 
room in the middle for a 
compromised approach and that Disaster Case Management services can be invaluable to 
disaster survivors even if no other resources are ever afforded the family. 


By establishing guidelines for service provision, the LTRC gives Disaster Case Managers 
and survivors a clear sense of what type(s) and amount of assistance is available. 
Through this process, Disaster Case Managers are given the tools to more effectively 
manage survivors’ expectations. By the same token, if LTRC members clearly 
understand the LTRC’s mission, they can more effectively contribute resources to the 
recovery process. 


During LTRC formation, community partners should determine target populations and 
services the group will offer. It may be helpful to utilize the results of the asset mapping 
process in Step 1 to assist in determining what services/resources the LTRC will offer. It 
should be noted that every disaster begins and ends locally and the local community 
“owns” the event. Thus, strong emphasis must be placed on location and developing as 
many local resources as possible. If the Governor declares a state of emergency or a 
disaster receives a federal declaration, additional resources may be made available to the 
community. However, communities should not rely on outside assistance and would be 
well-served to build response and recovery plans with the assumption that no outside 
assistance will be available. It is also important that communities understand the breadth 
(and the limits) of local assistance and are prepared to seek assistance accordingly in the 
event that a disaster overwhelms local capacity. 


The LTRC is typically able to offer limited assistance and focus its efforts on assisting 
the most vulnerable populations—individuals/households with access and/or functional 
needs, uninsured/underinsured homeowners and renters, elderly, low income households, 
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Step 5: 


single parent households, households with small children—within the community. 
Through the DCM process, Disaster Case Managers are able to prioritize needs according 
to the level of urgency, and most LTRCs will work to serve the households with the most 
urgent needs first. 


Another item for consideration is whether or not the LTRC will be involved in home 
repair and reconstruction. If so, what is eligible to be repaired, rebuilt, or replaced -- e.g., 
main living structures only, primary dwellings (no second homes), detached garages, 
deferred maintenance (pre-existing conditions), outbuildings, fencing, and mobile homes. 
Traditionally, most LTRCs choose to offer repair/rebuild assistance to owner- occupied 
primary dwellings and will not repair or rebuild second homes or rental property. 
Additionally, many follow the guidelines of “safe, sanitary, secure, and functional” for 
construction repairs. 


The LTRC should also determine whether or not it will consider exceptions to its stated 
guidelines for service provision on a case-by-case basis. Ultimately, the repair/rebuild 
process should in no way “upgrade” a survivor’s living situation (e.g., replacing 
composite countertops with granite, replacing vinyl flooring with hardwood); however, 
consideration should be given-if resources allow—to mitigation strategies that could 
lessen the impact of future disasters (e.g., elevating a home to lessen the risk of future 
flooding, installing strapping mechanisms in new builds to ensure higher wind loads, 
utilizing energy efficient materials and building techniques). 


Developing LTRC Organizational and Governance Structures 
Choosing an Organizational Structure 


An LTRC may be highly structured (formal 501(c) 3 organization with a board of 
directors, management team, and staff) or less structured (committee made up of 
representatives from local agencies involved in the recovery that utilizes another 
community agency as a fiscal agent). There are challenges and benefits to each approach. 
The LTRC’s structure should be based on the needs of the community, and the key is to 
identify stakeholders and partners who are committed to the community’s recovery and to 
the long-term recovery process as a whole. 


In either case, the LTRC will probably operate as a not-for-profit entity. That means the 
committee will be handling money entrusted to it by individuals, foundations, and/or 
other organizations. As a result, all funds under the designated treasurer or other 
representative’s control must be administered through a fiscal agent that has legal not-for- 
profit status. 


The two basic LTRC structures are shown below: 


1. Partner agency as fiscal agent — Long-Term Recovery Committee (LTRC) 
¢ Execute a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between LTRC and 
fiscal agent 
¢ Fiscal agent handles all financial matters 
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The LTRC may seek an existing not-for-profit agency within the community to 
serve as its fiscal agent. This would certainly be the best choice for an LTRC that 
is small or may be of short duration. The following should be in place: 


: Fiscal agent with internal safeguards and record protection 
procedures, as well as the ability to provide regular financial 
reports to the LTRC; 

° Regular audits conducted by an independent auditing firm; 

: Fiscal agent agrees to manage the funds at the direction of the 


LTRC, with clear understanding that funds are given to and remain 
the property of the LTRC and not the fiscal agent 

. A written Memo of Understanding (MOU) between the LTRC and 
the fiscal agent. See Appendix 3 to this document for a sample 
MOU. 


2. Standalone 501(c)3 —Long-Term Recovery Organization (LTRO) 
* Complete necessary IRS paperwork 
* Requires consultation with legal counsel 
¢ Must establish and maintain Board of Directors 


The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) grants 501(c) 3 status to not-for-profit 
agencies engaged in charitable, educational, or religious activities, allowing 
donors to claim a tax deduction for their gifts. Incorporating and obtaining legal 
501(c) 3 status for an LTRC is not necessarily complicated, but the process can be 
expensive and can require a considerable time commitment. Incorporating also 
carries with it obligations for receipting and providing regular financial reporting 
as well as establishing and maintaining a functioning board of directors. An 
LTRC should seek legal counsel for more information if it chooses to become an 
incorporated not-for-profit agency. 


NOTE: Since LTRCs in Missouri are typically sub-committees of COADs, it is 
recommended that, for organizational purposes, LTRCs do not establish 
themselves as formal, standalone 501(c)3s and instead utilize a fiscal agent’s (or, 
if applicable, the COAD’s) legal not-for-profit status. 


Establishing a Framework of LTRC Governance 


Regardless of an LTRC’s organizational structure, oversight and accountability is 
extremely important to a successful long-term recovery process. The LTRC will be 
handling financial resources and confidential information, and will be providing help and 
other resources to people in the community who have been affected by the disaster. The 
level to which the LTRC proves itself to be trustworthy in the eyes of the community and 
its supporters, to a large degree, will determine its success. The governance structure can 
take different shapes but typically includes an executive committee whose primary 
responsibility is to set the direction for the group and to provide ongoing oversight. 


LTRC leadership (i.e., executive committee/leadership team members) may emerge from: 
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Voluntary organizations; 

Community-based organizations; 

Faith-based organizations and groups; 

Private sector and civic organizations; 

Volunteers with expertise in accounting, legal matters, grant writing, 
human resources, communications, marketing, building trades, etc. 


Members of the governing body (i.e., executive committee/leadership team) should 
reflect the diversity of the disaster-affected community and should possess leadership 
skills along with the ability to work collaboratively. Furthermore, members of the 
governing body should each have sufficient authority from their respective organizations 
in order to make commitments and/or speak on behalf of that organization. 


The governing body should: 


Ensure that the LTRC adheres to its mission statement; 

Help determine the operational structure for the LTRC; 

Develop a plan for staffing based on the structure adopted, and hire staff 
as needed (could be paid and/or volunteer); 

Develop short and long-term goals/strategic plans and set the direction for 
the LTRC; 

Assist in developing and updating operational policies and procedures, 
which may include guidelines for service provision and criteria for 
meeting disaster-related unmet recovery needs (policies need to be 
responsive to emerging needs and fluctuating resources); 

Identify and develop resources including human, material and financial; 
Ensure fair and equitable distribution of resources; 

Determine a_ system of financial management, reporting, and 
accountability; 

Determine how financial resources will be handled — will the LTRC utilize 
the non-profit status of one of its member agencies for receiving and 
handling financial contributions, or will it apply for its own 501(c) 3 
status? 

Establish and update organizational bylaws as needed; 

Have some knowledge of the DCM process and assist in developing and 
maintaining a trained cadre of Disaster Case Managers; 

Reflect the diversity of the community; 

Elect officers from within the body—at minimum Chair, Co-Chait/Vice 
Chair, Secretary/Public Information Officer, and Treasurer. Additional 
officers/leadership positions may include: Marketing Coordinator, 
Resource Coordinator, Volunteer Coordinator, Construction Coordinator, 
and Disaster Case Management Supervisor; 

Meet regularly, record minutes of its meetings, and make minutes 
available to the public; 

Develop a communications plan to ensure that all partners, including the 
general public, are kept informed about structure, policies and program 
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development. Additionally, the communications plan may include sharing 
success stories in community publications; 
° Obtain liability, officers, and other insurance as needed. 


Step 6: Developing LTRC By-Laws 


Once a mission statement and guidelines for service provision have been developed, the 
process should be formalized with organizational by-laws. It is recommended that the 
LTRC by-laws be included as a section or appendix within the COAD by-laws. Whether 
included as an embedded section or an appendix, the by-laws should clearly identify 
LTRC functions and procedures and should include: 


: An outline of the method in which the LTRC will handle financial resources and 
provide a sample Memorandum of Understanding that can be used between the 
COAD and a not-for-profit agency that could serve as a fiscal agent; 

° Discussion of the LTRC governance structure; 

° Definition of the major elements of day-to-day LTRC operation, guidelines for 
service provision, and a discussion of who will coordinate the operation (paid 
and/or volunteer staff or mutual decision-making process involving the 
participating agencies) to: 

o Identify individuals and families with unmet needs in the community; 
o Provide disaster case management in order to prioritize how to meet those 


needs; 
co Deliver goods, services, and funds to meet the needs. 
. Discussion of the importance of a preliminary budget that shows all of the 
expense areas that are anticipated; 
‘ An outline of the plan to recruit and supervise competent staff that will oversee 


day to day operations, human resource policies for employees and volunteers and 
how these policies will be implemented, and details regarding facilities and 
equipment (office space, volunteer housing, and warehouse or supply depot); 

° An outline of anticipated asset mapping strategy or strategies that will be used to 
identify local resources and to identify sources for funds from outside the 
community through fundraising efforts; 


° Clear and specific targets/goals and how each will be measured; 

° The method(s) by which “success” will be measured, how recovery operations 
will be evaluated, and how best practices will be captured and used to strengthen 
the LTRC as a whole. 


Step 7: Long-Term Recovery Administration and Management of a Recovery Operation 


Once the Long-Term Recovery Committee has formed, established its mission and 
formalized its by-laws within the COAD structure, the next step is to begin managing 
day-to-day operations and delivering services. Based on the LTRC structure and 
resources (both LTRC and partner agency resources), a recovery program will be 
coordinated either by paid and/or volunteer staff, or through a mutual decision-making 
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process involving the participating agencies. Oversight of this decision-making process 
will be the task of the LTRC governing body. 


As stated above, at the most basic level the long-term recovery process involves: 


1. Identifying individuals and families with unmet needs in the community; 

2D, Providing Disaster Case Management (DCM) services in order to prioritize how 
those needs will be met through the development of household recovery plans; 

3. Locating and/or developing resources—goods, services, funds, etc—and 


subsequently utilizing DCM principles and best practices in order to deliver these 
resources in an effort to meet identified unmet needs; 
4. Managing the day-to-day activities of recovery operations. 


Major Elements of the LTRC Operation 
Regardless of the structure of the LTRC and COAD, there are a number of common 
elements that will embody day-to-day operation. Each of these elements represents a 


critical building block that is important to the overall success of the program. 


1. Identifying unmet needs in the community 


A thorough understanding of the community’s unmet needs and the demographics of the 
vulnerable populations within the community are central to the success of a LTRC. 
Disaster Case Managers will work directly with disaster survivors and may come into 
contact with the LTRC through a variety of means. The LTRC is encouraged to partner 
directly with the EMA as well as other community service providers in order to construct 
an effective public messaging campaign to ensure that survivors are able to access 
services. 


Many households may be identified if the community hosts a Multi-Agency Resource 
Center (MARC). It is recommended that the LTRC and all community disaster response 
partners be represented at the MARC in order to most effectively connect survivors with 
resources. Impacted individuals and households may also be identified through the early 
response efforts of local, state, and/or national agencies—depending upon the size and 
scope of the disaster-some of whom will be members of the COAD. Continuity of care is 
of the utmost importance and it is essential that response agencies/organizations 
communicate directly with the LTRC to ensure that individuals and households that may 
require long term assistance be identified early after the disaster and connected with a 
Disaster Case Manager as soon as possible. This is yet another reason that the LTRC 
must operate as a standing committee of the COAD-if a community has not developed a 
DCM infrastructure prior to an event, continuity of care will not be possible and 
survivors’ needs will remain unmet. 


In federally declared disasters, individuals and households with unmet needs may be 
identified through the FEMA registration lists. Note: Access to this information is 
protected under the Privacy Act of 1974. Contact the Emergency Human Services section 
of the State Emergency Management Agency(SEMA) at (573)526-9100in order to learn 
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more about how the LTRC may gain limited access to this information (reference the 
Routine Use provision of the Privacy Act). 


In addition to the aforementioned approaches, it is recommended that LTRCs also 
develop and implement community wide unmet needs assessment to identify and 
prioritize unmet needs. For information about MO VOAD, the Governor’s Faith-Based 
and Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery (the Partnership) or National 
VOAD, contact SEMA Emergency Human Services at (573)526-9100 or visit 
www.sema.dps.mo.gov/thepartnership. 


A community-wide unmet needs assessment should provide and/or include the following: 


od A systematic approach for an LTRC to determine unmet needs of disaster 
survivors; 
° A step-by-step plan to conduct door-to-door interviews and/or interviews at 


designated walk-in centers within the disaster-impacted area to determine 
vulnerable populations; 


° Strategies to identify and document "gaps" between needs and community 
recovery resources; 

° A user-friendly mechanism/database to track and sort survivor responses, record 
accurate interview data, prioritize cases, and identify the most urgent unmet 
needs; 

. Regular reports and data in the form of accurate statistics; 

° An initial estimate of the total cost for recovery by analyzing individual the losses 


incurred by individuals and households. This information can be used to support 
fundraising efforts. 


2. Providing DCM Services 


The State of Missouri has a strong history of supporting DCM operations and partners are 
committed to building DCM capacity across the state. DCM is the “hub” of a long-term 
recovery effort. Without a strong DCM system, the long-term recovery process is likely 
to become bogged down and ineffective. 


Depending upon available resources, an LTRC may choose to utilize partner agency staff, 
hire paid professionals, and/or recruit community volunteers to serve as Disaster Case 
Managers. Again, the structure of the LTRC and its DCM operation should be 
constructed in such a manner to facilitate effective utilization of existing community 
strengths and resources to address unmet needs. No matter the structure, supervision of 
and accountability for the DCM process are essential. 


It is recommended that the LTRC engages an experienced Disaster Case Management 
Supervisor (CMS) to oversee the DCM effort. Typically, the CMS is a paid staff member 
of the LTRC or its fiscal agent. The CMS position is a crucial component to a successful 
recovery effort because he/she will serve as the convener of all Disaster Case Managers 
(DCMs) within the community. Even if the LTRC both hires DCMs and engages 
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volunteers while some partner agencies also employ DCMs, the LTRC CMS should 
oversee the community’s DCM efforts and convene weekly meetings of all DCMs 
regardless of their affiliation. This is a best practice that will enhance communication and 
strengthen collaboration within the LTRC and among DCMs, while also building 
credibility for the LTRC and the DCM process in the eyes of the community. 


In large-scale disasters, an LTRC may choose to hire a Long-Term Recovery Coordinator 
to serve in the CMS capacity. Regardless of the title, it is essential that this position has a 
well-defined understanding of the DCM process and the ability to effectively lead a team. 
Additional information can be found in Appendix 3. To learn more about the Missouri 
DCM system and training opportunities please contact SEMA Emergency Human 
Services at (573)526-9100. 


3. Locating, Developing, and Delivering Resources 


Needs assessments and outreach efforts to facilitate early contact with survivors are 
essential factors in a successful recovery effort. However, if no resources exist in the 
affected community and/or the LTRC has not developed resources, the outreach efforts 
may be for naught. The LTRC must simultaneously develop and support a community- 
wide DCM system while also executing well-planned resource development and 
fundraising strategies. The following section outlines suggestions for jump-starting 
resource development efforts: 


a. Developing a preliminary budget and sharing community needs 


Financial resources can make or break a long-term recovery program. Once again, 
the structure of the program will dictate the degree to which the LTRC will be 
involved in the financial side of recovery. Regardless of the structure, the LTRC 
will need funds with which it can operate. The LTRC itself and/or partner 
agencies will need to identify and acquire not only the resources to meet the 
unmet needs in the community, but also those that will be needed to fund 
administrative expenses associated with staffing and day-to-day operations. 


It is the responsibility of the governing body (i.e., executive committee/leadership 
team) to develop a preliminary budget for the LTRC. This budget should show all 
of the expense areas that are anticipated, including client related expenses such as 
materials, services, paid contractors, volunteer-related expenses, etc., and 
administrative expenses such as_ salaries, facility expenses, utilities, 
communications and other office expenses, etc. 


Many LTRCs have difficulty in creating a comprehensive budget early in the 
program. Don’t despair if this seems like an overwhelming task because support 
is available from other Missouri partners for assistance with the process. 
However, it is very important to begin to develop a baseline of resources 
necessary for the LTRC to reach its goal of ensuring that all affected individuals 
and households are able to return to a reasonable level of self-sustainability. The 
LTRC will need to develop a budget prior to soliciting funds from foundations 
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and other organizations. Once the LTRC and the subsequent recovery operation(s) 
are up and running, the budget can be adjusted based on actual experience. It will 
be the responsibility of the governing body to monitor income and expenses and 
make the necessary adjustments. 


A holistic and complete community-wide unmet need assessment can serve as a 
valuable tool in developing the preliminary budget in the area of resources needed 
to meet survivor needs. It will also give the LTRC a basis for determining an 
appropriate administrative structure and associated expenses. 


b. Asset mapping and resource development 


The unmet needs in a community and the scope of the program will dictate the 
amount of financial, volunteer, and other resources needed to carry out the 
LTRC’s mission. The earlier the LTRC begins its public awareness and outreach 
efforts, the better—donors will be more apt to give when the disaster event is still 
fresh in the minds of the public. 


The preliminary budget discussed above will begin to identify the kinds of 
resources needed to support the LTRC, including human, material, and financial. 
The LTRC will also need to develop a plan on how to locate those resources. The 
first place to look is within the local community itself. Every community has 
resources (or assets) and should always take the lead with its own recovery. Asset 
mapping is a technique that can be used in identifying local resources and is 
described in further detail below: 


° Start with what is present within the community: social service 
agencies, faith-based groups, local government, volunteers, referral 
services, disaster response and recovery agencies, media outlets, 
foundations, corporations, businesses, large churches and other 
religious institutions, etc.; 

° Identify individual and household capacities, resources, and 
abilities for recovery (this can be accomplished through the DCM 
process and/or a community wide unmet needs assessment 
process); 

° Promote connections or relationships between individuals, between 
individuals and organizations, and between organizations, 
encouraging them to share resources as they help to meet the needs 
of the wider community; 

° Stress local determination, investment, creativity, and control; 

° Create directories of social services or augment existing directories 
that may be maintained by Information and Referral ([&R) 
agencies—United Way 2-1-1, First Call for Help, etc.—within the 
community. 
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After the LTRC has developed a preliminary budget and has evaluated the 
resources from within the local community, it can now begin its efforts to identify 
sources for funds that are outside the community: 


: Analyze and access available public funding streams such as state 
level disaster funding, FEMA, SBA, HUD,HHS, block grant funds, 
disaster unemployment, workforce development, etc.; 

° Develop a plan to raise the additional funds needed, including 
personal and family resources, grants from community and/or 
corporate foundations, planning special community fundraising 
events, direct mail appeals, state or national faith-based 
organizations, civic organizations, etc. 


4. Managing Day-to-Day Activities of Recovery Operations (i.e., Administration) 


Depending on the structure of the LTRC, there will be a certain amount of administrative 
staff (paid and/or volunteer) and facilities (office, phone, etc.) that will be needed. Many 
groups struggle because they neglect this factor, thinking that they can run a long-term 
recovery effort on a shoestring budget. 


The staff that oversee the day-to day operations of the recovery program and guide the 
process are critical to the success of the recovery operation. This group may consist of 
paid staff or volunteers from partner agencies. It is crucial to recruit the right people to 
fill these positions. Appendix 3 provides sample LTRC position descriptions that may 
assist in this process. Furthermore, it is of utmost importance to manage survivor 
expectations early in the process. Under no circumstances should any LTRC member or 
staff promise assistance to any survivor. The best practice is to clearly define the LTRC’s 
role and guidelines for service provision and assure each survivor that a Disaster Case 
Manager will do his/her best to identify unmet needs and connect them with existing 
resources but that no promises of assistance can be made. 


Recruit and supervise competent staff (paid and/or volunteer) 


° Assess both the need for and the availability of personnel; 

. Consider potential positions (paid or volunteer) that the LTRC will need 
in order to provide effective services and assistance to disaster clients. An 
LTRC may employ a program director (or coordinator), a disaster case 
management supervisor, one or more disaster case managers (frequently 
working for partner agencies), a construction coordinator, and possibly a 
volunteer coordinator; 


od Develop position descriptions for each post(sample position descriptions 
can be found in Appendix 3); 
: Remember that LTRC partner agencies may be able to provide part or 


full-time staff. 
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Establish human resource policies 


Since most LTRCs in Missouri utilize a fiscal agent and are not standalone 501(c) 3 
organizations, most also utilize their fiscal agents’ hiring practices and human resources 
policies. However, it may still be helpful to discuss the following items when analyzing 
necessary staffing levels: 


° Implement administrative policies and procedures which may include paid 
and/or volunteer staff, salaries, payroll schedule, hours worked, paid and 
unpaid leave, holidays, job related expenses, reimbursements, employee 
benefits, sick leave, etc.; 

J Administer policies for handling grievances, complaint resolution, anti- 
discrimination practices, anti-harassment policies, drug _ testing, 
background checks, etc. 


Locate facilities & equipment 


° Office space (paid or donated) that is secure, visible and accessible to the 
disaster-impacted community and can provide private meeting space to 
protect confidentiality; 

° Office equipment (e.g., computer(s), phone(s), desk(s), locking file 


cabinet(s); 

° Volunteer housing(donated or fee-based) with consideration for any costs 
associated with housing, such as furnishing and food expenses; 

° Warehouse to securely store donated goods and/or building materials; 

° Supply depot or other vendors who may offer discounted materials and 
goods. 


Major Program Elements 


Identifying the unmet needs in the community, developing a budget, setting up an 
administrative structure, and figuring out where resources are coming from are, in a 
sense, all preparatory steps to the real work of long-term recovery. The heart of the day- 
to-day program comes in working directly with survivors to develop recovery plans, 
allocating resources, and delivering services. The following are major program elements 
that will most likely describe most of that day to day work: 


: Disaster Case Management; 

: Construction Management; 

. Volunteer Management; 

- Communications in long-term recovery; 
: Donations Management; 

. Spiritual and Emotional Care; 

: Financial controls and reporting. 
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Measuring and Evaluating Results 


Monitoring the program and evaluating results regularly will ensure the ongoing success 
of the LTRC. In addition to confirming that progress is being made and survivors are able 
to recover, it can—with a well-developed communications/outreach plan—also help to 
encourage support from donors and continued community involvement. Additionally, 
regular evaluations will provide data that will be useful for planning future possible 
recover efforts. Measureable program results may include the following: 


. Number of families receiving assistance through the LTRC; 

° Amount of disaster assistance provided to meet disaster-caused needs; 

. Disaster Case Managers should track the total amount of assistance 
provided to each household; 

. Number of completed (fully achieved) recovery plans; 

° Number of families returned to safe, sanitary, secure, and functional 
permanent housing; 

7 Decreased vulnerability in the community (e.g., total number/type/amount 
of mitigation efforts that were completed); 

° Increased community resilience (e.g., total number of households that 


developed household disaster plans and/or disaster kits). 


Reviewing results 


To protect survivors’ confidentiality and mitigate the potential for conflicts of interest, 
neither the governing body nor individual LTRC members should be privy to any 
identifying survivor information. However, the Disaster Case Management Supervisor 
(CMS) should conduct transparent, regular reviews and evaluations of open cases as well 
as cases that have been closed in order to measure the progress of the program. The CMS 
may share aggregate client data from survey results and other sources with the LTRC and 
should update the group regularly regarding the progress of the recovery effort. Possible 
questions for a general, non-case specific review process: 


° Are we following our mission? 

° Have we identified the most vulnerable in the community? 

od How well have we been able to locate the resources and services needed? 
ad Are we staying on budget and allocating available resources effectively? 
° How many households registered/reported disaster damage? 

° How many households have been assisted? 

° How many individuals make up these households? 

° What percentage of cases was closed with a completed recovery plan? 

. How many cases reported all or most of their needs were met? 

° How many households have completed a household disaster plan? 

: What is the level of client satisfaction with the DCM process? 

° What amount of services has been provided? 

° What types of assistance have been provided? 
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: How many homes have been repaired and/or rebuilt so that clients can 
return to their homes? 

° How many volunteers have participated in the recovery process? 

° How many hours of work have volunteers contributed and what is the total 
value of these hours? 

. Are we working in ways that will mitigate the effects of future disasters, 
and will the community be more resilient as the result of our efforts? 

. What things are going well with the program? 

° What things might be done differently and improved? 

° What might be done to better prepare us for response to the next disaster? 


Final Evaluation 


In addition to ongoing reviews, the governing body (i.e., executive committee/leadership 
team) of the LTRC should conduct a final evaluation of each specific recovery operation. 
This evaluation should include input from: 


° Client surveys; 

. LTRC partners, staff, and fiscal agent representatives; 

° Donors; 

° Volunteers; 

. Local government, including state and local emergency management. 


The final evaluation should examine how the mission, goals, and objectives of the LTRC 
were maintained and accomplished. Disaster recovery is a collaborative process with 
many stakeholders, each of whom plays an integral role. In order to maintain the 
collaborative nature of the process and to avoid compassion fatigue and burn-out, do not 
be afraid to celebrate success along the way and once a recovery operation has come to 
an end. Survivors play an integral role in the recovery process and, with their permission; 
their stories can be shared and can provide inspiration to service providers and other 
community members alike. These stories can also serve as centerpieces for resource 
development efforts to further build community resilience and ensure that resources are 
available to future disaster survivors as well. The long-term recovery process is all about 
people and people should always be the foundation of disaster recovery in both written 
and spoken word. Be sure to encourage community members to thank volunteers, each 
other, and the agencies and grassroots groups who embraced their neighbors in need. 
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APPENDIX 1: TEMPLATE LONG-TERM RECOVERY COMMITTEE 
MISSION STATEMENT 


Mission Statement 
The mission of the [Insert County]LTRC is to deliver disaster recovery services to survivors of 


disasters who are residing in the service area by sharing information, simplifying access to 
services, and jointly resolving cases with unmet, disaster related long-term recovery needs. 
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APPENDIX 2: TEMPLATE LONG-TERM RECOVERY COMMITTEE 
MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


(LTRC) 
And existing 501(c) 3 Fiscal Agent 


The purpose of this memorandum is to enable the [Insert Agency Name] to act as the fiscal agent of the [Insert LTRC Name]. 
The [Insert LTRC Name] will: 


Instruct donors to make checks payable to the [Insert Agency Name] and designate for the at ls 
Establish such procedures and/or forms and appropriate financial officers to authorize the 0 write 
checks to vendors of services or supplies delivered to the [Insert LTRC Namelor the LTRC’s clients; 

Maintain its own system for honoring designations on the use of particular donations and sub-accounts for the various, 
separate activities of the [Insert LTRC Name]; 

Receive funds from various sources to support the recovery activities of the [Insert LTRC Name] and deliver said donations 
to the [Insert Agency Name] for deposit. 


The [Insert Agency Name] will: 


Provide evidence of robust internal controls and record protection procedures to the LTRC; 

Deposit and hold all funds in an FDIC insured bank; 

Establish a “pass through” account and such bookkeeping procedures as shall isolate the funds designated for the [Insert 
from those of the agency or other entities for whom the agency holds funds; 

Provide monthly, quarterly, and annual reports to the [Insert LTRC Name] detailing receipts, expenditures, and balances on 
hand to the : 

Receive all money donated to the 
Send a copy of the deposit receipt to the : 

Write and mail checks to vendors of services or supplies when authorized to do so by the [Insert LTRC Name]. 
Undergo professional, third-party audits on an annual basis. 


This memorandum constitutes the entire agreement between the parties, and shall remain in force until the parties mutually agree to 
alter or terminate the understanding. 


In executing this MOU, the [Insert LTRC Name] assumes all responsibility for the appropriate receipt and expenditure of the funds 
entrusted to it. 


The LN nl act as the fiscal agent of the [Insert LTRC Name] and does not assume any of the rights 


or obligations of the 


Printed Name Printed Name 


[Insert LTRC Name] Representative [Insert Agency Name] Representative 


Signature Signature 


[Insert LTRC Name] Representative [Insert Agency Name] Representative 


Date: 


Date: 
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APPENDIX 3: LONG-TERM RECOVERY COMMITTEE 
SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


LONG-TERM RECOVERY COORDINATOR POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: Directs and coordinates the effective implementation of the mission, 
goals, and strategies of the LTRC as established by the governing body. This position reports to 
the LTRC governing body (i.e., executive committee/leadership team). 


Duties: 


Assists the governing body in developing and implementing the operational policies, 
programs, and training events which meet identified needs before, during, and after a 
disaster; 


Assumes responsibility as the chief development and fundraising officer of the 
organization; 


Attends all governing body meetings and serves as staff resource to governing body 
LTRCs; 


Develops public relations program; 
Organizes and presides at the LTRC Network meetings; 


Reports on-going statistical and descriptive information regarding programs, operations, 
and finances to the governing body; 


Serves at the disposition of the governing body; 
Works to build effective relationships with other coalitions; 
Works with community groups, agencies and faith groups in developing inclusivity; 


Identifies and leverages resources in each community for recovery efforts including 
foundations, corporations, government, non-profit and faith-based organizations; 


Develops and submits written proposals for recovery efforts; 

Ensures coordinated case management approach to supporting families; 

Helps coordinate and match families with faith-based volunteer groups as appropriate; 
Provides written summaries of meetings and recovery efforts; 


Ensures clear communication among service providers and between service providers and 
survivors; 


Develops and maintains a strong electronic communications mechanism—e-mail, web- 
based, etc.; 


Produces and maintains all record keeping for the project (e.g. monitoring reports, 
financial transactions, etc. ); 


In collaboration with the governing body of the LTRC, communicates with the local 
COAD; 


Oversees coordination of response and recovery efforts. 
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Qualifications: 


Master’s Degree, preferably in social work or equivalent human service related field, with a 
minimum of three years of related work experience and one year of supervisory experience. A 
Bachelor’s Degree with four years of related experience may be accepted in lieu of an advanced 
degree. Previous experience in long-term recovery is highly preferred. 


Additional qualifications are as follows: 


¢ Fully trained and highly experienced in all long-term recovery processes (e.g., disaster 
case management, construction coordination, volunteer coordination, resource 
development); 

¢ Demonstrates leadership abilities including ability to be flexible in dealing with diverse 
constituencies and varied personalities; 

* Comprehensive knowledge of local social service delivery systems and referrals; 

¢ Excellent critical thinking skills; 

¢ Outstanding verbal and written communication skills; 

¢ Experience and willingness to work in a fast paced, human services environment; 

¢ Exceptional record-keeping ability and time management skills; 

¢ Ability to thoroughly document conversations and actions regarding community needs 
and survivor cases; 

¢ Proficiency in executing multi-tiered accountability strategies; 

¢ Aptitude to build and maintain effective partnerships; 

¢ Highly developed interpersonal skills and supervisory aptitude; 

¢ Ability to work with diverse populations; 

* Capability to be successful in highly stressful and emotionally charged situations; 

¢ Ability to work effectively with minimal direct supervision. 

¢ Background Checks: This position requires applicants to submit to and pass background 
checks. Findings may disqualify an individual for this position. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Long-Term Recovery Coordinator responsibilities 
and standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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DISASTER CASE MANAGEMENT SUPERVISOR POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: Supervision of and accountability for the case management process are 
essential regardless of the size of the disaster and the number of Case Managers engaged in work 
with disaster survivors. The Case Management Supervisor (CMS) role is critical to any disaster 
recovery operation as this position provides support, guidance, and accountability for Disaster 
Case Managers (DCMs). The CMS also monitors DCMs for signs of stress and fatigue and 
ensures that each DCM maintains a reasonable case load. A successful CMS does not 
micromanage but will allow DCMs sufficient independence and flexibility to create solutions. 

In smaller disasters, supervision of the disaster case management process may come from 
regional or statewide disaster response community as opposed to the local community or Long- 
Term Recovery Committee (LTRC). In larger disasters, the LTRC is encouraged to engage a 
CMS at the local level. It is recommended that the CMS be paid staff position of the LTRC or a 
local community agency. In all settings where recovery operations will take six months or 
longer, supervising personnel, and possibly DCMs, should be employed staff rather than 
volunteers. Additionally, if at all possible, the CMS should remain engaged in disaster and non- 
disaster times in order to further develop local disaster resources and to continue to support the 
local DCM cadre for activation in future events. The CMS reports to the Long-Term Recovery 
Coordinator, if applicable. 


Traditionally, the CMS supervises the “process” of disaster case management more so than 
he/she supervises disaster case management “personnel.” For example, if an LTRC engages a 
CMS, he/she may serve as the point of contact for all DCMs—both volunteer and paid agency 
staff-working in a specific recovery operation. Thus, ABC County LTRC may recruit 5 
volunteer DCMs while Community Agency X supplies 2 full-time agency staff and Community 
Agency Y supplies 3 full-time agency staff. The ABC LTRC CMS would still serve as the point 
of contact for all 10 DCMs in ABC County though the 5 full-time agency staff would report to 
their respective agency supervisors for personnel matters. However, the CMS would be 
responsible to ensure that the disaster case management process (e.g., case files, electronic case 
records, level of recovery plan development) is consistent among volunteer and paid DCMs. The 
aforementioned structure is a best practice that allows full use of a community’s resources while 
retaining the collaborative approach that is essential to a successful recovery operation. 


A CMS should be a veteran DCM with significant experience working directly with disaster 
survivors and disaster-affected communities in various types of events (e.g., wind events, floods, 
ice storms). It is important to remember that not all DCMs will be effective CMSs. The selection 
of candidates for the CMS role often includes input from the Missouri Disaster Case 
Management trainers. 


It is recommended practice to engage 1 CMS for every 5 DCMs. If a community engages more 
than 5 DCMs, it is recommended that additional CMS positions be filled. Typically, only large 
disasters will require multiple CMS positions. Even in the smallest local disaster, however, no 
DCM should work without consultation/support from a CMS. As stated above, this type of 
support may be available at the regional or state level. Furthermore, a CMS should ensure that 
each DCM maintain a reasonable case load, ideally 25-35 cases for a full-time DCM based on 
the complexity of the case and/or severity of needs. 
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In monitoring case loads, the CMS may utilize the following procedure to calculate a weighted 
case load (WCL) based on the priority level of each case: 


(Priority Level 2x 1) + (Priority Level 3x 2) + (Priority Level 4x 3)] 


WCL = 


Number of DCMs 


*Please note that the formula above is presented in fractional form and could be otherwise 


expressed as: WCL = [(PL2xX1) + (PL3X2) + (PL4x3)]|=+ # of DCMs 


Priority of needs categories have been developed and are defined below. 


Priority Level 1: Immediate needs met, stable, some remaining unmet needs; quarterly 
monitoring to update status or may be closed due to lack of resources for identified need 
(may be reopened if resource(s) becomes available during performance period); 

Priority Level 2: Some remaining unmet needs or in current rebuild/repair status; monthly 
contact to monitor progress; 

Priority Level 3: Significant unmet needs; recovery plan being developed and monitored; 
bi-weekly or weekly contact; 

Priority Level 4: Immediate and long-term unmet needs; may lack capacity and/or 
resources and be considered a member of a vulnerable population (e.g., elderly, 
uninsured/underinsured, economically disadvantaged, access/functional needs, single 
parent household); weekly contact. 


Example: A DCM has a caseload that consists of the following cases. Without considering case 
complexity or severity of need, the DCMs case load would stand at 14. However, when 
considering the aforementioned factors, his/her case load is 35. This is a best practice to ensure 
that DCMs are not subjected to undue stress and fatigue. 


Priority 1 | Priority 2 | Priority3 | Priority 4 | Calculation WCL 
0 Zz 3 9 [[2 + (3x2) + (9x3)] +1] | 35 
Duties: 
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Collaborate with response phase casework organizations to identify disaster survivors 
known to have unmet needs and assign cases to DCMs; 

Monitor the number of cases assigned to each DCM and observe ongoing effectiveness 
and assign additional cases when necessary; 

Support DCMs by observing performance and providing instruction, consultation, and 
guidance as needed; 


Meet individually with each DCM on a regular basis to discuss challenges, celebrate 
success, and to monitor for signs of stress/fatigue; 
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Facilitate DCM case presentations at weekly meetings as a learning opportunity to build 
DCM presentation skills; 

Compile and maintain a list of pertinent disaster resources; 

Serve as the disaster case management representative to the LTRC and present cases or 
inviting DCMs to present cases as appropriate; 

Coordinate weekly DCM group meetings to debrief, discuss resources, and address gaps 
in services; 

Review physical case files and electronic case records weekly to ensure completeness and 
organization; 

Create regular data reports (e.g., priority level breakdown of all open cases, open/closed 
cases to date, % of cases closed with completed recovery plan, status of all cases 
involving construction repair/rebuilding) and disseminating to community leaders as 
requested; 

Occasional client contact so as to assure appropriate referrals or to study program 
effectiveness; 

Upon DCM recommendation for case closure, review all case materials and approve/deny 
case closure recommendation; 

Prior to case closure, ensure each household receives a case closure letter and has 
opportunity to complete a client satisfaction survey; 

Maintain database of client satisfaction surveys, analyzing data to ensure that all clients 
are treated with respect and dignity without regard for their circumstances or demeanor; 
Guide DCMs to achieve maximum effectiveness by serving as team member & mentor as 
appropriate; 

Model effective leadership and appropriate professional boundaries; 

Interact regularly with the LTRC and community leaders to inform members of emerging 
needs and to provide updates on the progression of case management activities; 

Maintain a database of trained DCMs; 

In non-disaster times, in conjunction with local and state leadership, develop and 
participate in disaster case management training and professional development activities 
and develop disaster resources for future disaster recovery operations; 


Other tasks as assigned. 


Qualifications: 


Master’s Degree, preferably in social work or equivalent human service related field, with a 
minimum of two years of related work experience and one year of supervisory experience. A 
Bachelor’s Degree with four years of case management experience may be accepted in lieu of an 
advanced degree. Previous experience as a Disaster Case Manager is highly preferred. 


Additional qualifications are as follows: 


Demonstrates leadership abilities including ability to be flexible in dealing with diverse 
constituencies and varied personalities; 

Comprehensive knowledge of state and local social service delivery systems and 
referrals; 
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Excellent critical thinking skills; 

Outstanding verbal and written communication skills; 

Experience and willingness to work in a fast paced, human services environment; 
Exceptional record-keeping ability and time management skills; 

Ability to thoroughly document conversations and actions regarding case management; 
Proficiency in executing multi-tiered accountability strategies; 

Aptitude to build and maintain effective partnerships; 

Demonstrates ability to maintain appropriate professional boundaries; 

Capacity to communicate effectively with creditors and vendors to negotiate bills and 
advocate for discounts, extended payment schedules, or write-offs. 

Highly developed interpersonal skills and supervisory aptitude; 

Ability to work with diverse populations; 

Capability to be successful in highly stressful and emotionally charged situations; 

Ability to work effectively with minimal direct supervision. 

Background Checks: This position requires applicants to submit to and pass background 
checks. Findings may disqualify an individual for this position. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Disaster Case Management Supervisor 
responsibilities and standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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DISASTER CASE MANAGER POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: Disaster Case Management can be defined as “A time-limited process by 
which a skilled helper (Disaster Case Manager) partners with a disaster-affected individual or 
household (Client) in order to plan for and achieve realistic goals for recovery following a 
disaster.”" 


Disaster Case Managers (DCMs) are recovery partners, advocates, conduits of information, 
builders of morale, and channels of hope. A DCM’s chief task is to work with survivors over the 
long-term to create and implement a recovery plan-a comprehensive tool that facilitates an in- 
depth assessment of unmet needs in order to determine which are disaster-related and examines 
resources to meet these needs in order to plan for and achieve full recovery. An unmet need is 
not a pre-disaster condition or an ongoing social issue and should be identified by the survivor, 
verified by the case manager, and agreed upon as a legitimate necessity by the recovery 
organization. DCMs report to the Case Management Supervisor. 


Effective case management in a large disaster requires a full or part-time commitment over a 
period of at least 18 to 24 months, depending upon the size and scope of the disaster. DCMs 
report to a Disaster Case Management Supervisor either locally or at the regional/state level. A 
DCM’s attitude toward clients, knowledge of community resources, and ability to think critically 
in order to creatively solve complex problems are the keys to a successful recovery operation. 


Duties: 


¢ Assist clients in the development of a recovery plan by jointly reviewing assistance 
received, identifying unmet needs, and determining possible sources for any gaps in 
resources; 

¢ Prioritize cases based on level and urgency of needs and set objectives, consulting with 
Case Management Supervisor when necessary; 

¢ Make contact with survivors as soon as case is assigned by Case Management 
Supervisor; 

¢ Secure and maintain appropriate releases of information for each client; 

¢ Provide disaster and non-disaster information and referral services, assist clients in 
understanding available resources, refer clients to resources, facilitate client connection 
with resources, and track participation in these resources; 

¢ Follow up with other agencies to assure that assistance commitments have been met; 

¢ Manage client expectations; 

¢ Remain in contact with clients until disaster-related needs are met and/or the case is 
closed; 

¢ Network with service agencies to stay informed about services and resources - know 
what’s going on and who is doing what; 

¢ Record resources and services received for each case and provide timely and correct 
statistical data and reports; 


' National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (NVOAD), Long-Term Recovery Manual, 2012, p. 17. 
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¢ Report gaps in services/resources to Case Management Supervisor: 

¢ Assist clients in applying for and receiving public and private benefits; 

¢ Take time for closure with survivors if determined that the case should be closed or 
referred; 

¢ Meet with immediate supervisor weekly and actively participate in weekly DCM group 
meetings; 

¢ Present cases to the Long-Term Recovery Committee, when appropriate; 

¢ Maintain accurate, up-to-date, complete, and organized client records—both electronic and 
paper-based—and maintain client confidentiality; 

* Keep detailed records of every case, every home visit, every referral, and every contact 
with the client and resources on client’s behalf; 

¢ Maintain confidentiality at all times and comply/enforce proper client boundaries; 

¢ Maintain positive work atmosphere by acting and communicating in a manner that fosters 
good relationships with clients, co-workers and supervisors. This includes, but is not 
limited to, such actions as: resolution of conflicts in a professional manner; courteous 
treatment of staff, visitors and clients; respect of others property and person; and 
professional and appropriate communication to and about clients, co-workers, and 
supervisors; 

¢ Assist the Case Management Supervisor as needed; 

¢ Participate in Missouri Disaster Case Management Training and _ professional 
development activities; 

¢ Other tasks as assigned. 


Qualifications: 


Bachelor’s Degree, preferably in social work or equivalent human service related field, with 
at least one year of related work experience. The equivalent of a High School Diploma with 
four years of case management experience may be accepted in lieu of a degree. Previous 
disaster experience is preferred. 


Additional qualifications are as follows: 


* Comprehensive knowledge of existing community social services and referrals; 

¢ Excellent critical thinking skills; 

* Outstanding verbal and written communication skills; 

¢ Well-defined understanding of active listening; 

¢ Experience and willingness to work in a fast paced, human services environment; 

¢ Exceptional record-keeping ability and time management skills; 

¢ Ability to thoroughly document conversations and actions regarding case management; 

¢ Ability to communicate effectively with creditors and vendors to negotiate bills and 
advocate for discounts, extended payment schedules, or write offs; 

¢ Highly developed interpersonal skills; 

¢ Demonstrates ability to maintain appropriate professional boundaries; 

¢ Ability to work with diverse populations. 
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¢ Background Checks: This position requires applicants to submit to and pass background 
checks. Findings may disqualify an individual for this position. 


Desired Personal Characteristics of a Disaster Case Manager: 
* Capacity for empathy and a genuine like for people and concern for their welfare; 
¢ Respect for the beliefs of others; 
¢ Respect of and an appreciation for cultural, racial, and social differences; 
¢ Anempathetic and effective listener; 
¢ Patient with people and circumstances; 
¢ Flexible; 
¢ Supportive and non-critical of other agencies, fellow workers, or clients; 
¢ An outgoing personality and a good attitude; 
¢ Able to persevere through adversity; 
¢ Able to put personal goals behind those of others in need; 
¢ Creative and resourceful; 
* Observant and objective; 
¢ Respectful of the privacy of others; 
¢ Able to respect and maintain confidentiality; 
¢ Able and willing to take direction and constructive criticism; 
¢ Enjoy problem solving; 
¢ Skillful in coping with stress; 
¢ Realistic; 
¢ Enjoy detail work; 
¢ Able to work effectively with minimal direct supervision. 


NOTE: In order to avoid a conflict of interest or risk of re-traumatization, it is not recommended 
for an individual to serve as a DCM in a disaster recovery operation if he/she was affected by 
the same event. However, this individual may be well-suited for DCM work in the wake of a 
future event. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Disaster Case Manager responsibilities and 
standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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LONG-TERM RECOVERY CONSTRUCTION MANAGER POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: The Construction Manager works in collaboration with the Long-Term 
Recovery Coordinator, Case Management Supervisor, Disaster Case Managers, and volunteers to 
assist in a community’s recovery from a disaster by coordinating the repair and/or rebuilding of 
survivors’ homes to safe, sanitary, secure, and functional conditions, ensuring that all 
construction work remains within the guidelines and expectations of the LTRC. This position 
reports to the Long-Term Recovery Coordinator. 


Duties: 


¢ Ensure that each repair/rebuild project includes a clear and detailed scope of work and 
that each homeowner has agreed to, understands, and has signed the scope of work. 
Construction repairs may be completed only upon written consent of the client; 

¢ Secure all components needed to complete home repair/rebuild projects including timely 
acquisition of materials, equipment and tools; 

¢ Supervise the work of all volunteers and contractors in order to ensure safety, quality 
workmanship, and high morale; 

¢ Assist disaster survivors in home repair, providing guidance, supervision, technical 
advice and expertise; 

* Coordinate the efforts of volunteers, contractors, and inspectors in order to complete the 
project in a timely manner; 

¢ Orient volunteers to project expectations and assign specific tasks according to their skills 
and abilities; 

* Collaborate with the Volunteer Coordinator with volunteer recruitment by providing 
information regarding skills necessary to complete current projects; 

¢ Maintain accurate records of construction progress and financial accounts for each 
project, providing information to DCMs and the LTRC upon request; 

* Complete all essential documentation and reports, including home repair agreements; 

¢ Manage and control building funds, tools, and equipment; 

¢ Maintain an organized tool and/or material storage area; 

¢ Demonstrate and teach construction skills and techniques to volunteers and disaster 
survivors; 

* Conduct project inspections and provide estimates for labor and materials as necessary; 

¢ Ensure that repairs and rebuilds are conducted, at a minimum, in accordance with the 
International Residential Code and local building codes, with local codes prevailing if 
there is a discrepancy between the two. The LTRC aspires to the highest workmanship 
feasible’; 

¢ Encourage the LTRC to build a more disaster-resilient community by repairing and 
rebuilding above and beyond the International Residential Code and local codes, utilizing 


*For more information see http://www.iccsafe.org/ 
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energy efficient materials and building practices’, and undertaking mitigation practices 
whenever possible in order to minimize risk of future disasters’. 

¢ Ensure that skilled construction person(s) are available to supervise all volunteer work 
and are provided the opportunity to offer guidance throughout the long-term recovery 
process; 

¢ Ensure that local character of the impacted community and cultural norms are respected 
as they pertain to the repairing and rebuilding of survivors’ homes. 


Qualifications: 


¢ Minimum 5 years’ experience in general construction; 

¢ Basic knowledge in plumbing, electrical and HVAC; 

¢ Working knowledge of local and International Building Code; 

¢ Moderate computer skills; 

¢ Experience supervising construction projects; 

¢ Well-developed problem solving skills and demonstrable experience; 
¢ Experience estimating entire construction projects; 

¢ Ability to work with diverse populations; 

¢ Other duties as assigned. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Construction Manager responsibilities and 
standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 


>For more information see Southface http://www.southface.org/, The Energy & Environmental Building Alliance 
http://www.eeba.org/ and the U.S. Department of Energy http://www .eere.energy.gov/buildings/residential/ 

“For more information see FEMA’s Mitigation Best Practices (http://www.fema.gov/plan/prevent/bestpractices/ index.shtm); 
the Federal Alliance for Safe Home http://www. flash.org/; http://www.ada.gov/ 
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LONG-TERM RECOVERY CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATOR POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: The Construction Estimator works in collaboration with the Construction 
Manager and Disaster Case Managers to assist in a community’s recovery from a disaster by 
conducting repair and rebuild project assessments and creating scopes of work and cost estimates 
to ensure that survivors’ homes are repaired and/or rebuilt to safe, sanitary, secure, and 
functional conditions. The Construction Estimator may also accompany Disaster Case Managers 
on home visits in order to conduct initial damage assessments. This position reports to the 
Construction Manager. 


Duties: 


* Complete necessary assessments, detailed scopes of work, and itemized project estimates 
for all repair and rebuild projects; 

* Complete and explain a statement of understanding (i.e. homeowner’s repair 
agreement/scope of work) with each homeowner that clearly defines all repairs that will 
be completed and the homeowner’s responsibilities for the project; 

* Develop solid working relationships with appropriate building inspectors and maintain an 
excellent working knowledge of standard codes and construction techniques; 

* Cultivate effective relationships with partner agencies, inspectors, vendors, and the 
community; 

* Complete necessary reports to Construction Manager and/or Disaster Case 
Managers/Case Management Supervisor; 

¢ Other duties as assigned. 


Qualifications: 


¢ Minimum of 5 years’ experience in general construction; 

¢ Basic knowledge in plumbing, electric and HVAC; 

¢ Basic knowledge of the International Building Code; 

* Moderate computer skills; ability to do an itemized estimate; 

¢ Experience in problem solving; ability to work with diverse populations. 
¢ Experience in estimating an entire construction project. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Construction Estimator responsibilities and 
standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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LONG-TERM RECOVERY CONSTRUCTION JOB SITE SUPERVISOR POSITION 
DESCRIPTION 


General Description: The Job Site Supervisor works in collaboration with the Construction 
Manager, the Disaster Case Manager/Case Management Supervisor, and/or volunteers to assist a 
community recover from a disaster. The Job Site Supervisor conducts project inspections for 
needed materials and labor, coordinates the supply of materials, equipment, tools, volunteers, 
and contractors required for the completion of the home repair/rebuild project. This position 
reports to the Construction Manager. 


Duties: 


¢ Arrange for timely supply of all materials, tools and equipment to the work site; 

* Coordinate contractors or other agency repairs as well as volunteers to ensure the project 
proceeds in a timely manner; 

¢ Assign, supervise, and coordinate on-site training of the volunteer workers in ways that 
ensure safety, quality workmanship, and high morale on the project site; 

* Complete necessary reports to the Construction Manager and/or Disaster Case 
Manager/Case Management Supervisor; 

¢ Develop working relationships with appropriate building inspectors; 

* Call for inspections as necessary to ensure adherence to IBC and local codes; maintain a 
working knowledge of the International Building Code and construction techniques; 

¢ Discuss the statement of understanding (homeowner’s agreement/scope of work) with 
homeowners, as needed; 

* Cultivate effective relationships with partner agencies, inspectors, vendors, and the 
community. 


Qualifications: 


¢ Minimum of 5 years’ experience in general construction; basic knowledge in plumbing, 
electric and HVAC; basic knowledge of the International Building Code; 

* Modest computer skills; 

¢ Experience in problem solving; ability to work with diverse populations; 

¢ Skilled in coordinating multiple volunteers with multiple projects. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Construction Job Site Supervisor responsibilities 
and standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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LONG-TERM RECOVERY VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR POSITION DESCRIPTION 


General Description: The Volunteer Coordinator is the pivotal point of contact for all incoming 
volunteer teams. Responsible for speaking first to potential volunteers by phone or by email, the 
Coordinator makes the initial impression. This person must have good communication and 
organizational skills, and must stay up to date on the work that needs to be done in order to help 
recruit teams. This position reports to the Long-Term Recovery Coordinator. 


Duties: 


* Keep detailed records of volunteer activities, liability releases, and hours worked; 

* Communicate with volunteer teams and Construction Manager to ensure volunteer skills 
match the assigned project; 

¢ Arrange for volunteer team accommodations (e.g., lodging, food, transportation) as 
necessary; 

¢ Maintain a working knowledge of overall recovery process and repair/rebuilding process; 

¢ Actas liaison to other recovery organizations for sharing and receiving volunteers; 

¢ Create a volunteer information packet that includes, but is not limited to, an introduction 
to the organization and affected community; team preparation and debriefing; health or 
other site-specific disaster information; volunteer forms (e.g., Skill Sheet, Liability 
Release, Medical Release), potential lodging; and other necessary information; 

¢ Distribute the volunteer packet to potential volunteers; 

¢ Lead a brief volunteer orientation for each team upon their arrival in the affected 
community; 

¢ Arrange for team housing, food, and transportation when needed; 

¢ Keep local community updated on volunteer needs and incoming teams; 

¢ Encourage local churches and other community groups to provide for teams (food, 
lodging, church services, etc.) if possible; 

* Keep records on number of teams, number of volunteers, number of hours worked and on 
which projects. This should be completed in cooperation with the Construction Manager; 

¢ Schedule teams with the Construction Manager to match appropriate sites with team 
skills; 

¢ Keep current information on construction and volunteer needs; 

* Keep LTRC updated on needs and activities of volunteers; 

¢ Post volunteer schedule in a clearly visible area of the office; 

¢ Communicate to teams the location of work sites, directions to sites (as needed by 
Construction Manager), and local amenities; 

¢ Orient volunteers providing all pertinent information; 

¢ Provide some form of recognition to teams who have served (thank-you note, certificate, 
appreciation dinner, media event, newspaper article, etc.). 


Qualifications: 


¢ Flexibility and ability to multi-task; 
¢ Ability to work in a high-speed, potentially stressful environment; 
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¢ Excellent written and verbal communication and interpersonal skills; 

¢ Well-developed logistical skills; 

¢ Exceptional organizational skills; 

¢ Working knowledge of data collection and management software, such as Microsoft 
Access and Excel; 

¢ Ability to solve problems independently, effectively, and creatively; 

¢ Ability to work effectively with minimal supervision. 


I have read, understand, and agree to the Volunteer Coordinator responsibilities and 
standards for this position. 


Employee/Volunteer Printed Name Agency/Organizational Affiliation 


Employee/Volunteer Signature Date 
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ANNEX F: EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 
PURPOSE 


Immediately following a disaster, most attention is focused on the immediate needs of the 
disaster survivors. Volunteer organizations provide numerous functions like shelter, feeding, 
basic medical needs, and mental/behavioral health support, but when the danger passes, people 
immediately want to start the process of recovery. Some survivors will be faced with cleaning 
up after a flood, while others may have tornadic property damage; no matter how property is 
damaged or destroyed, it will be the responsibility of property owners to clean and/or clear their 
property. For many, this will present a challenge. Many do not have the equipment; others 
represent a population such as elderly or individuals with access and functional needs. These are 
the situations that will require assistance from the community. A cadre of trained volunteers is 
needed to help disaster survivors clean and/or clear their property. In addition; there are many 
other services that disaster survivors will need, such as immediate case management for 
emergency needs, information and referral services, emergency minor home repair, legal 
services, etc. The community as a whole may need broad-based services such as damage 
assessment or localized information and referral services. The mission of this committee will be 
to develop a structure for coordinating and developing the following services: 


¢ Information and referral (localized service and state-wide 211) and other community 
services such as damage assessment or coordination of voluntary agencies (VOLAGS); 

¢ Debris removal (chain saw teams, muck out teams, tear out teams, public assistance 
debris removal — can be used for in-kind match to Federal assistance); 

¢ Multi-Agency Resource Center (MARC — a one stop shop for survivor assistance); 

¢ Emergency assistance (immediate case management for meeting critical individual and 
family needs); 

¢ Services to homeowners and others that might include emergency minor home repair or 
tarping of damaged roofs, etc. 


SCOPE 


The scope of Emergency Assistance is broad and diverse; as its name implies, the functions, sub- 
functions and services associated with this committee are largely grouped under response phase 
activities. As in the majority of COAD committees, the mission of the Emergency Assistance 
Committee is applicable in all types of disasters—not just federally declared disasters—ranging 
from catastrophic to single family fires in some communities. Most disasters are not federally 
declared. In such non-declared disasters, the local community is likely to have most of the 
responsibility to assist disaster survivors. Resources can vary greatly across communities. A 
COAD maximizes a community’s resources and an Emergency Assistance Committee can help 
coordinate the immediate emergency human services that meet needs of disaster survivors. 
These services are essential to any survivor and to the community as whole. In Missouri, a 
network of emergency assistance partners already exist; organizations such as the American Red 
Cross, The Salvation Army, Missouri Southern Baptist Convention, Convoy of Hope and many 
others provide relief services during recovery. On a local level, it is important to continuously 
engage volunteers in trainings, ensuring a prepared cadre of volunteers for emergency events to 
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assist with the many emergency human services need following a disaster including debris 
removal, mud-out, muck-out, etc. (all of which must be conducted in a safe manner). 


The Emergency Assistance Committee’s coordination activities may include: 


° Mud-out 

° Muck-out 

° Debris removal and disposal from private property 

: Tear-out 

° Chainsaw teams for removal of debris and obstructions 

° Demolition and removal of homes 

° Health and life safety issues (mold, cleaning solutions, etc.) 

° Food replacement (e.g., fresh food, dietary accommodations for individuals with 
functional needs) 

: Temporary short-term housing assistance 

e Gas card/transportation pass 

° Hygiene kits (e.g., women, children) 

. Educational materials 

° Legal assistance 

. Emergency minor home repair 

° Damage assessment services 

: Information and referral 


Some tasks will require special skills and/or equipment. Volunteers should be recruited that 
meet the skill level required and equipment can be attained through donation, rental, or 
acquisition. In addition, procedures dealing with homeowners will need to be developed to 
address liability issues, insurance, etc. 
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POTENTIAL PARTNERS 
. Faith based organizations (a few examples follow but there are many more): 
O Southern Baptist 
O United Methodist 
O Convoy of Hope 
O Mennonite 
O The Salvation Army 
O Catholic Charities 
. Community based organizations 
° Missouri Legal Services 
. Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster 
: National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster 
° University of Missouri Extension 


. United Way 2-1-1 
. AmeriCorps STL 


ba Local Emergency Management Agency 

: State Emergency Management Agency 

sf Regional Homeland Security Oversight Committee 
RESOURCES 


Coordinated Assistance Network: http://www.can.org/ 


Governors Faith-Based & Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery: 
http://sema.dps.mo.gov/programs/thepartnership.asp 


Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster (MO VOAD): http://www.movoad.org 


National VOAD: http://www.nvoad.org 
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ANNEX G: MASS CARE 
PURPOSE 


Mass care planning and implementation is the responsibility of the local emergency management 
director (EMD). The EMD should ensure that a person from the local community is appointed to 
lead the local mass care preparedness effort. This individual could be a staff person from within 
local government or partner agencies, or a local volunteer. Typically an individual assigned to 
this position is given the title of Mass Care Coordinator (MCC). The EMD could work in 
conjunction with local agencies such as the MO Department of Social Services (DSS), the 
American Red Cross (Red Cross), the Salvation Army (TSA), the Local Public Health Agency 
(LPHA), ministerial alliance, etc., to identify an appropriate person for this position. The 
mission of this committee is to assist the EMD and MCC with identifying, organizing, and 
increasing local mass care planning and response capabilities within the community. 


SCOPE 


The COAD can be a critical part of mass care planning and response. Typically a COAD would 
be familiar with local mass care resources, as well as those residents in the community that are 
properly trained to engage in mass care activities including sheltering, feeding or bulk 
distribution. The COAD can assist the EMD and MCC by facilitating mass care planning 
activities. The EMD, in conjunction with SEMA Area Coordinators, the MCC, local agencies 
such as DSS, Red Cross, TSA, the LPHA, the ministerial alliance, etc., should come together 
with an established COAD in a cooperative effort to identify, organize, and increase local mass 
care planning and response capabilities. These capabilities include Mass Care Coordination like 
sheltering, feeding and bulk distribution. If no COAD exists within the jurisdiction, every effort 
should be made to establish one. SEMA or the University of Missouri Extension office has 
trained staff members that can assist with the effort to establish a new COAD. 


The responsibilities given to the MCC would, in a broad sense, include: the identification of 
available services and resources; identification of resource gaps; development of resources to fill 
those gaps; ongoing maintenance and exercising of both equipment and human resources; and 
working in the local Emergency Operations Center (EOC) during emergencies to coordinate 
local mass care response efforts. The MCC should always work in close consultation with the 
EMD, and within the parameters of the Local Emergency Operations Plan (LEOP). At the local 
level, the MCC would continue efforts in the development of strategic partner relationships with 
state and local agencies; faith-based, civic, and voluntary organizations; local business and 
vendor communities; private industry and service organizations; and all other available resources 
to optimize support during a mass care response operation. The MCC would maintain current 
rosters of resources and support agencies, and conduct regular community awareness campaigns 
for involvement of citizens and organizations on the local level to benefit the general population 
and improve response to the entire community. The Red Cross and TSA are key agencies in the 
state of Missouri for purposes of mass care planning and response. If the Red Cross or TSA is 
not active in the community, the MCC should actively recruit and encourage enthusiastic 
community leaders or citizens groups to affiliate with the regional Red Cross chapter or TSA, 
with the goal of developing a local Red Cross and TSA contact and trained personnel. The MCC 
should also work in concert with regional mass care coordinators, if applicable. 
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Mass Care operations are conducted during all phases of emergency management—mitigation, 
preparedness, response and recovery. The MCC might coordinate activities such as the 
following: 


¢ Educating the community on how best to shelter-in-place; 

¢ Educating residents on how to be prepared to stay in a shelter; 

¢ Assisting local organizations with mass care training needs; 

¢ Identifying local shelters and procuring MOUs for their use; 

¢ Mobilizing/demobilizing shelters, feeding kitchens, and equipment; 

¢ Planning, training, exercising, and resourcing mass care staff and organizations; 

¢ Assisting with procurement of supplies for shelters and feeding; 

¢ Assisting Long-Term Recovery Committees (LTRC) with ensuring that shelter residents 
have housing once shelters are closed. 


The MCC should always work closely with the local EMD and in conjunction with the local 
COAD. If no COAD exists, the MCC should be part of the effort to develop such a group. It is 
recommended that a local Mass Care Committee (MCOM) be formed from the local COAD, 
and/or from interested local citizens, and comprised of organizations/individuals with a strong 
interest in community mass care. The MCOM would be tasked with assisting the MCC with 
recruitment and development of mass care partners and participants, the establishment of mass 
care programs, and the oversight of the following five sub-committees: 


¢ Shelter 

° Feeding 

¢ Bulk distribution 

¢ Access and Functional Needs 
¢ Pet sheltering 


Following are brief synopses of mass care and other human services functions, and the possible 
role that the MCC could play in those functions. 


Shelter 


Ideally, the MCC would continue the practice of having local groups partner with Red 
Cross to provide shelter functions whenever possible. The Red Cross has special courses, 
training, resources, survey forms, etc., to assist with this process. It would also be 
beneficial to expand the relationship with TSA for additional sheltering capacity. Local 
groups and faith-based organizations should be encouraged to commit to a mass care 
sheltering ministry and receive proper Red Cross training. Shelter facilities should be 
identified and evaluated based upon Red Cross standards (including ADA standards), and 
assessed for structural resistance to earthquake forces if in an area potentially affected by 
the New Madrid Seismic Zone. A shelter agreement or Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) should be signed for each shelter so that the shelter can be quickly opened when 
needed. Population centers, vehicular access, feeding capabilities, access by the 
disabled, and proximity to pet shelters should all be considered when selecting and 
opening shelters. During emergency response, the MCC would assist agencies that 
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operate shelters with finding supplies and equipment needed, as well as maintaining and 
distributing shelter population statistics for the EMD and others that request such 
information. 


Feeding 


The MCC would continue the development of partnerships with TSA, Red Cross, food 
banks, and local food pantries. The MCC should be part of the planning process for 
feeding needy citizens during an emergency. Local and regional food resources should 
be identified, as well as local facilities suitable for meal preparation and serving and the 
appropriate contracts and MOUs necessary to support the feeding plan must be in place. 
The MCC could encourage local groups and faith-based organizations to make a 
commitment to emergency/disaster feeding. The Southern Baptist Convention has a 
nationwide feeding ministry and may provide assistance in emergency feeding 
operations. 


Bulk Distribution 


The MCC could assist with local planning efforts in bulk distribution and the search for a 
local organization to take the lead role in this function. Suitable warehousing facilities 
and locations/facilities for points of distribution must be determined. Hauling and 
trucking arrangements/contracts, etc., may be needed to support the bulk distribution 
process. MOUs and other agreements will need to be established for use of the selected 
facilities/resources. The Salvation Army, AmeriCorps St. Louis, the Missouri Food Bank 
Association and the Convoy of Hope are key agencies in Missouri that are involved in 
bulk distribution activities. These agencies can be a source of information and can 
provide assistance in the effort to find an organization that can take the lead role in bulk 
distribution at the local level. SEMA can also provide information and training regarding 
the setup and operation of points of distribution. 


Access and Functional Needs 


Individuals within a community may have access and/or functional needs. Many 
individuals will be able to evacuate and seek assistance in a general population shelter. 
Some individuals may require functional needs support services to maintain a reasonable 
level of independence within a general population shelter or other emergency support 
venue. Preparedness initiatives should include representation of the populations, 
including but not limited to the following populations: children; blind/low vision; deaf or 
hard of hearing; seniors; individuals with sensory, intellectual, or developmental 
disabilities; individuals with limited or low English proficiency; individuals using 
bariatric equipment; individuals who use mobility aids; individuals representing a low 
socio-economic status; visitors; individuals with chronic medical conditions; individuals 
with behavioral or mental health concerns; individuals with cultural differences; 
individuals who are assisted by service animals and/or Personal Assistance Services 
(PAS), etc. 
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It is the responsibility of local emergency management to provide an inclusive and 
integrated atmosphere during mass care operations and throughout the disaster cycle. 
Appropriate accommodations within a general population shelter may include bariatric 
equipment, a quiet space, ensuring accessible facilities, communication devices, etc. The 
COAD and its partners may assist in meeting the needs of the community. If a 
community has a Medical Reserve Corps (MRC), it is encouraged to partner with the 
MRC to ensure all individuals within the community are supported. 


Locally, there are many community assets to assist the COAD and local emergency 
management with preparing for and responding to disasters that affect individuals with 
access and functional needs. Examples of these community partners include Centers for 
Independent Living, local health care organizations, long-term care facilities, community 
mental health centers, cultural organizations, etc. 


Pet Sheltering 


In 2006, the federal government enacted the Pets Evacuation and Transportation Act. 
This law requires State and local Emergency Plans to take into account the needs of 
individuals with household pets and service animals prior to, during, and following a 
major disaster or emergency. The MCC should be part of the local planning process for 
pet sheltering. Pet sheltering plans should be part of the LEOP, and the MCC should 
verify that the contracts and agreements necessary to support that plan are in place. Pet 
shelters must be identified (they are best located in close proximity to shelters for the 
general population) as well as shelter staffing and veterinary services. The state has 
assigned the lead role for coordination of pet sheltering to the Humane Society of 
Missouri (HSMO). Although pet sheltering is a local responsibility, the local jurisdiction 
can receive preparedness support and advisement in this mission by contacting the 
HSMO. 


The subcommittees would be tasked with concentrating their efforts within the 
jurisdiction on the specific sub-committee mission. 


The MCC would typically be assigned to interface with and coordinate various mass care 
functions, with the goal of increasing the organization, growth and systemization of those 
functions. The MCC would concentrate on the core mass care functions of sheltering 
(general population shelters and pet shelters), feeding, bulk distribution, and EOC mass 
care response coordination, with additional work to be done on other Emergency Human 
Services functions as time is available. 
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EOC Operations 


During an emergency or disaster event, the MCC would work in the local EOC, at the 
request of the EMD, to coordinate all mass care activities in the jurisdiction. The MCC 
would provide the EMD, as well as state mass care agencies, with the necessary 
situational awareness of mass care issues in the jurisdiction. The MCC would assist with 
finding the supplies, equipment, manpower, etc. necessary for the operation of sheltering, 
feeding and bulk distribution sites in the jurisdiction. The MCC might also coordinate 
performing “well checks” of the local populace. Although the work of the COAD 
committee emphasizes mitigation, preparedness, and recovery operations, members of the 
COAD should also be encouraged to participate in response operations, including 
working in the Human Services Branch of the EOC Operations Section. 


Community Awareness and Community Disaster Education 


The MCC could spearhead community awareness campaigns to increase the awareness 
and involvement of local citizens, organizations and businesses in meeting the emergency 
and long-term mass care needs of the local populace. An important element of this work 
is educating the community about how to prepare for disasters. There are abundant 
resources to assist in this process, including: Ready-in-3 (DHSS); www.Ready.gov; and 
American Red Cross materials and courses. An important priority for this type of effort 
is to reach the vulnerable and diverse populations in the community. 


Plan Development, Maintenance, and Training 


The MCC could assist local emergency management officials with all of the various 
community emergency/disaster planning efforts, including maintaining and updating the 
mass care annex of the LEOP. The MCC could also assist with developing MOUs, 
shelter agreements, contracts, etc., related to the provision of mass care within the 
jurisdiction. The MCC would participate in exercises having a mass care component. 
The MCC might assist with providing information on and/or arranging mass care training 
for local staff, individuals, and organizations through sources such as Red Cross, FEMA, 
SEMA, DSS and DHSS. The MCC might also assist with developing and maintaining 
Standard Operating Guidelines (SOGs) that provide instruction for EOC mass care 
operations and the accessing of volunteers, equipment, and supplies through contracts, 
vendors, Red Cross, TSA, RHSOC and other resource agencies. The MCC, in 
conjunction with the EMD, should liaison with the EMDs and MCCs of other 
jurisdictions in the region for the purposes of mutual aid, sharing of resources, shared 
equipment purchases, etc., related to the provision of mass care services. 
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Volunteer Coordination 


The MCC, as well as the local COAD, should ensure that a local organization has been 
tasked with managing the many volunteers that might result from an emergency event. 
During an emergency, volunteers must be registered and then affiliated with an 
organization that is working in response or recovery after an event. A facility/location 
for this activity, with suitable vehicular ingress/egress must be selected. The state 
Donations and Volunteer Coordination Team (DVCT), SEMA, and other partner 
agencies can provide technical assistance. 


Donations Management 


An emergency event will oftentimes result in a flood of donated goods from a variety of 
different sources. The MCC should ensure that a storage facility, with ingress/egress 
capability for large trucks is available for the donations, and vehicles for distribution 
transportation are delineated. A local organization must be tasked with the donations 
management process and be trained to accept, off-load, store, and distribute such goods. 
The state Donations and Volunteer Coordination Team (DVCT), SEMA, and other 
partner agencies can provide technical assistance. 


POTENTIAL PARTNERS 


¢ Local Emergency Management Agency 

¢ SEMA Area Coordinator 

¢ Missouri Department of Social Services 

¢ Missouri State Emergency Management Agency 
¢ Local Public Health Agency 

¢ American Red Cross 

¢ Salvation Army 

¢ Ministerial Alliance 

¢ Centers for Independent Living 
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RESOURCES 


FEMA National Mass Care Strategy: 
http://www.fema.gov/national-mass-care-strategy 


Governors Faith-Based & Community Service Partnership for Disaster Recovery: 
http://sema.dps.mo.gov/programs/thepartnership.asp 


Missouri Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster: http://www.movoad.org 


National Mass Care Strategy Council: http://nationalmasscarestrategy.org/ 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster: 
http://www.nvoad.org/library/cat_view/6-mass-care 
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APPENDIX 1: MASS CARE 
SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 


LOCAL MASS CARE COORDINATOR 


General Description: The mission of this volunteer or paid position is to build mass care 
capacity in local communities (city or county) sufficient to meet the needs 
of a large scale disaster in those communities. 


Key Responsibilities: 


1. Determine the baseline for current mass care capability in the communities 
targeted for capacity building and calculate target capacity goals. 

2. Work with local emergency management agencies, Community Organizations 
Active in Disaster (COAD), faith-based organizations, government agencies and 
other mass care or emergency human services (EHS) agencies to build mass care 
capacity sufficient to meet the mass care needs of a large scale disaster. 

3. Identify the following potential mass care facilities in the local communities : 

¢ General Population shelter sites 

¢ Feeding sites 

¢ Bulk distribution / Points of distribution (POD) sites 
¢ Pet shelter sites 

4. Develop appropriate Memorandums of Understanding (MOUs) with all facilities 

5. Identify and liaison with appropriate faith-based organizations, non-governmental 
organizations, Citizen Corps elements, state and local government agencies, mass 
care agencies, pet shelter care agencies, etc., in order to develop a greater human 
resources capacity (including volunteers) to support mass care operations. 

6. Provide on-going presentations to any group or organization interested in 
volunteering in Mass Care disaster relief efforts. The presentations should 
include, but are not limited to the following: 

¢ Identifying the importance of properly affiliating volunteers with 
appropriate disaster relief agency or organizations; 

¢ Accomplishing the overall goal of managing, responding, and recovering 
from an emergency; 

¢ Developing a large pool of properly trained and equipped volunteers, 
recruited, trained, equipped, and identified in order to respond effectively; 

¢ Empowering volunteers to be self-sufficient (know what to expect, how to 
prepare and how to respond) in a disaster situation and not to be dependent 
on a federal response. 

7. Identify, support and coordinate training courses and seminars for mass care 
workers to include training in the following: 

¢ Sheltering 

° Feeding 

¢ Bulk distribution (POD operations) 
¢ Functional Needs Support Services 
¢ Pet sheltering 
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Appointed by: 


Supervisor: 


0 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


Coordinates with: 


Ensure that the National Shelter System is updated with new information. 
Support local or regional emergency operations centers (EOCs) during disaster 
operations and/or ensure that trained and qualified mass care specialists are 
available to staff the mass care function in the local or regional EOCs. 

Ensure all MOUs, agreements, plans, resources, etc. are incorporated into local 
emergency operations plans 

Work with other emergency human services functions that may include, but are 
not limited to donations management, volunteer management, multi-agency 
resource centers, long-term recovery or other functions. 

Track progress of work toward goals and objectives. 

Support additional mass care and emergency human services planning as 
required. 


The local lead agency for mass care and/or coalition of emergency 
management and emergency human services organizations or COAD. 


The director or designee of the local lead agency for mass care. 
Local emergency management, American Red Cross, Department of 


Social Services and other partner organizations (see above section: Key 
Responsibilities #2) 


Length of Appointment: —_To be determined by the local community. 


Time Commitment: 


Relationships: 


Qualifications: 
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Five to forty hours per week. More hours may be required as needed. 


Internal: The candidate will liaison with mass care agency and emergency 
management staff 


External: The candidate will work closely with the local COAD, other 
emergency management agencies, state and local governments, voluntary 
agencies, community associations, civic groups, not-for-profits agencies, 
faith-based organizations, professional associations, and MO VOAD. 
Maintain working relationship with SEMA, Regional Mass Care 
Coordinator and Regional Homeland Security Oversight Committee 
(RHSOC). 


The candidate should have the ability to: plan, lead, organize, evaluate, 
consult, collaborate, coordinate, communicate and cooperate with other 
agencies and individuals. Excellent written and oral communication skills 
are required. The candidate must be able to plan and direct efforts of 
multiple agencies and individuals. The candidate must have very good 
knowledge of mass care programs and National Incident Management 
System (NIMS). 
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Skills and Abilities: 


Experience: 


Resource Support: 


Opportunities: 


The candidate should have the following demonstrated ability and skills: 


L. Good written and verbal communication skills. 

2 Flexibility and ability to work well under stress and adverse 
conditions. 

3. Ability to establish and maintain productive working relationships 
with a broad range and variety of individuals, groups, and units. 

4. Public Speaking skills, including the ability to create and provide 
presentations to groups 

oe Good negotiation skills 

6. Ability to complete assigned tasks in consultation with supervisors. 

2: Ability to travel, including evenings, weekends and overnight 
stays. 


The candidate should have two to three years’ experience working with 
voluntary agencies in mass care and/or have emergency management 
experiences with an emphasis on emergency human services. 


State Mass Care Committee, Regional Mass Care Coordinator, Regional 
Homeland Security Oversight Committee, SEMA Area Coordinators and 
SEMA Emergency Human Services 


The candidate will attend training courses, meetings, and conferences. 
The candidate can develop and improve skill and experience in emergency 
management. The candidate will have the ability to increase liaison skills 
and knowledge. The candidate will have potential to gain networking 
contacts and knowledge of many agencies capabilities. 
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ANNEX H: SPIRITUAL AND EMOTIONAL CARE 
PURPOSE 


Emotional and spiritual care has an important role in all phases of a disaster, including short-term 
response through long-term recovery. Assessing and providing for the spiritual needs of 
individuals, families and communities can kindle important capacities of hope and resilience. 
The mission of this committee is to develop strategies and networks to foster emotional and 
spiritual care to people affected by disasters. 


SCOPE 


The transition from the emergency relief stage of disaster to long-term recovery can be painful 
and confusing for a community. Survivors of disaster will naturally and quickly build a view of 
the community after disaster with reference to the many agencies and organizations that have 
appeared during the emergency phase to help. Some agencies that specialize in emergency 
response may have visibly different roles in long-term recovery. Some people who responded 
initially may not be replaced when they finish their deployments. Disaster response agencies 
provide important long-term recovery assistance; nevertheless, transformation to long-term 
recovery in the community may be accompanied by feelings of abandonment. This is an 
especially important time for emotional and spiritual care providers to attend to such feelings. 


While a disaster may have initially evoked feelings of rage, dismay, and shock, the transition to 
long-term recovery may involve feelings of exhaustion, confusion and despair. Spiritual care 
providers will care for individuals, families and the community in many of the same ways in the 
long-term stage as in the emergency phase, but with attention to the transforming feelings. Some 
key spiritual and emotional care activities that may focus the needs of this stage include: 


¢ Offer training for clergy and emotional care providers in the affected community; 

* Coordinate the orderly application of emotional and spiritual care resources to disaster 
affected communities; 

¢ Develop systems that allow resources to be coordinated in disaster affected communities; 

¢ Implement the National VOAD doctrine for emotional and spiritual care and promote the 
points of consensus. 


Most people will return to their pre-existing level of pre-disaster functioning without any mental 
health assistance or services after a disaster event. People with mental health disorders or 
disabilities, substance abuse problems, people in recovery, the senior population, people with 
developmental disabilities, people who have experienced prior trauma and others who may be at 
high risk due to circumstances may require specialized support to prevent long-term adverse 
effects from a disaster event. 
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People may experience a range of spiritual reactions including: 


Feeling distant from God 

Withdrawal from the place of worship 

Uncharacteristic involvement with the place of worship 
Sudden turn toward God 

Familiar faith practices seem empty 

Sense of isolation 

Loss of meaning and purpose 

Questioning of one’s basic beliefs 

Believing God is not in control, is powerless, or does not care 
Anger at clergy 

Belief that we have failed God 

Belief that the disaster is the beginning of the end of the world 


People may experience a range of reactions including: 
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poor shock 
concentration 


nausea 


numbness lightheadedness 


confusion 


feeling dizziness 


disorientation overwhelmed 


gastro-intestinal 


indecisiveness depression problems 


shortened 
attention span 


feeling lost rapid heart rate 


fear of harm to tremors 
self and/or 


loved ones 


memory loss 
headaches 


unwanted 


memories grinding of teeth 


feeling 


i ; pone fatigue 
difficulty making 8g 
decisions feeling 

poor sleep 
abandoned 


pain 


uncertainty of 
feelings 


hyper-arousal 


volatile 
emotions 


jumpiness 


suspicion 
irritability 


arguments with 
friends and loved 
ones 


withdrawal 
excessive silence 


inappropriate 
humor 


increased/de- 
creased eating 


change in sexual 
desire or 
functioning 


increased 
smoking 


increased 
substance use or 
abuse 
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POTENTIAL PARNTERS 


¢ Behavioral Health Providers 

¢ Community Mental Health Centers 

¢ Ministerial Alliance 

¢ Chaplain Corps 

¢ American Red Cross 

¢ Missouri United Methodist Disaster Response 

¢ Missouri Southern Baptist Convention Disaster Relief 

¢ Higher education resources (universities, colleges, seminaries, etc.) 


RESOURCES 


National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster Long-Term Recovery Guide, December, 
2011 (under New Resources): http://www.nvoad.org/ 


National VOAD Training Resources Database-Long-Term Recovery When Rebuilding Is 
Involved Course: http://nvoad.eden.lsuagcenter.com/ 


National VOAD: Disaster Case Management Committee Guidance and the National VOAD 
Disaster Spiritual Care Points of Consensus (under Resource Center): http://nvoad.org 


International Critical Incident Stress Foundation: http://www.icisf.org/education-a- 
training/course-descriptions/ 


United Methodist Committee on Relief — Care Ministry Team Training: http://new.gbgm- 
umc.org/umcor/work/emergencies/us/trainingprograms/#spiritual 


Light Our Way - A Guide for Spiritual Care in Times of Disaster for Disaster Response 
Volunteers, First Responders and Disaster Planners (under Resource Center): 
http://www.nvoad.org 


Church World Service - Community Arise — Emotional and Spiritual Care in Disasters Module: 
http://www.communityarise.com/ 


Church World Service - Managing & Operating a Disaster Long-Term Recovery Organization: 
http://www.disasterrecoveryhelp.info/ 
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ANNEX I: AGRICULTURE AND RURAL COMMUNITY 
Purpose: 


The State of Missouri’s COAD Guidance Manual, Second Edition, was released in January, 2014, 
with the understanding that further refinements and enhancements would be added as needed. 
Since that release, critical issues associated with agriculture, and our rural or sparsely populated 
communities have surfaced. These issues will be the focus of this annex with the intention to 
provide guidance to communities and the COADs (Community Organizations Active in Disaster) 
within these communities. 


Facts for consideration: 


¢ In Missouri, like many other states, agriculture is an important component of our 
communities and livelihoods. It is a multi-billion-dollar industry, and, provides hundreds 
of thousands of jobs that are directly or indirectly associated with the food production 
system. 

¢ Per the 2000 Census, most of the land area in Missouri is classified as rural. 

¢ Per the 2000 Census, over one-third of Missouri’s population live in rural areas. 

* Most of Missouri counties have been impacted by countless disasters; many never 
reaching the threshold to receive federal assistance. 

¢ Many Missouri counties do not have an active COAD, a LTRC (Long Term Recovery 
Committee), or a UNC (Unmet Needs Committee) that could be immediately mobilized 
into action to address issues associated with agriculture disasters or issues affecting rural 
communities as a result of a disaster affecting their county or region. 

¢ This annex addresses the issues confronting not only the business aspect of agriculture and 
rural communities, but the emergency human service issues affecting agricultural families 
and rural communities. 


These facts clearly highlight the need to expand the COAD mission to include issues that impact 
agricultural producers and rural communities. Building teams within a COAD to address specific 
issues and situations can aid in preparedness efforts on the local level, as well as aid in the 
response and recovery phases of the disasters. 


Scope: 


The scope of the ARCA Annex covers a significant number of issues that can affect rural and 
agricultural dependent communities, depending upon the hazard(s) involved. Listed are some of 
those issues. COADs are encouraged to revise the list, and then develop the annex to address the 
issues associated with their communities. Do not be overwhelmed by the number of issues you 
select or generate for your community. Work on the ones that impact your communities the most, 
and revisit the list as time permits. It goes without saying, local emergency management should 
be aware and supportive of your team building activities. 
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Issues addressed in the annex include: 


1. 

oe 

Si 

4. 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e: 


Possible development of animal response teams (large animals, small animals, pets, etc.). 
Water management associated with drought. 

Support to foreign animal disease and agro-terrorism responses. 

Support for addressing disaster relief issues of concern to rural communities such as: 


Lack of affordable housing after disasters which further reduce lows levels of 
existing affordable housing stock. 

Clean up of farm fields, farmland, pastures, streams and fields contaminated with 
debris - some of which is hazardous material. 

Assistance with replacement or repair of agriculture related equipment or 
installations such as fencing or production related out- buildings. 

Act as a liaison to key partners that may help in time of disasters. Examples include 
other COAD agencies, state agencies (National Resources, Agriculture, Economic 
Development), USDA Rural Development, National Resource Conservation 
Services (NRCS), Farm Services Administration (FSA) and other agencies. 

Help mobilize the resources of community organizations that normally deal with 
agricultural issues such as: Soil and Water Conservation Districts, Missouri Rural 
Alliance, behavioral health and emotional and spiritual care services, and faith-based 
community support. 


The information presented in this annex are organized into three categories: Animal and Plant, 
Emergency Human Services, and Infrastructure. Each category will list issues that may need to 
be addressed in your jurisdiction, the activities that are appropriate for each issue, suggested 
resources, and partners that can assist in the development of the resources for your COAD 
(city/county/regional/bi-state). As with any planning endeavor, it takes time to locate all the 
information that will assist your jurisdiction develop this annex, so insert the information into 
the jurisdiction’s COAD Plan as you acquire it. 


Although not noted in each section, please refer to the County Emergency Operation Plan and 
other appropriate plans for additional information appropriate to the individual sections. 
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Animal and Plant 


This category is very broad and covers both aspects of agriculture, plants and animals. It begins 
to outline the specific disaster situations that can involve animals, the issues specific to the 
events, and the capabilities needed to address the issues. Many of the capabilities are general in 
nature and can be developed to address more than one situation. 


This category also outlines the issues associated with crop production and what capabilities 
COADs can build to assist agriculture producers as they recover from disaster situations. 


Livestock 


In the event of a foreign animal disease (FAD) outbreak or other natural or man-made disaster, 
Missouri livestock and poultry producers could be faced with the task of large-scale mortality 
disposal and the disposal of other potentially contaminated materials associated with a FAD 
response and mitigation. 


The first section under the animal category outlines issues specific to livestock and what 
capabilities a community should develop to handle a catastrophic animal mortality death loss due 
to a FAD, animal diseases that are not considered a FAD, or are caused by other natural or man- 
made disasters. A list of livestock types (taken from The Census of Agriculture report which is 
conducted every five years by the U.S. Department of Agriculture's National Agricultural 
Statistics Service (NASS) include beef cattle, swine, sheep, lambs, sheep, poultry, horses, bees, 
goats, mules, donkeys, burros, mink, rabbits, and fish in that category. Susceptible animals that 
can contract a FAD include cattle, water buffalo, sheep, goats, pigs, antelope, deer, bison, and 
poultry. Please review the list of livestock types to determine if your jurisdiction has any of the 
animals listed, and the location of the animals. This will give your team a starting point to 
determine what capabilities are needed to handle these situations and how to develop the needed 
capabilities. 


Foreign Animal Disease (FAD) - Animal health officials define an exotic or foreign animal 
disease (FAD) as an important transmissible livestock or poultry disease believed to be absent 
from the United States and its territories but that has a potentially significant health or economic 
impact, if it were to occur. A FAD outbreak threatens animal health and animal agriculture, may 
have significant economic consequences, cause disruptions to the U.S. food supply, and have 
serious social and psychological impact on producers, owners, and consumers. Capabilities that 
are needed to address a FAD should include information on biosecurity (guidelines and best 
practices), quarantine and movement control, cleaning and disinfection, mass depopulation and 
euthanasia, and disposal of associated material. Information concerning these topics are located 
at the following websites: 


¢ https:/Awww.aphis.usda.gov/aphis/ourfocus/animalhealth/emergency-management/ct_fadprep 

¢ https://www.aphis.usda.gov/animal_health/downloads/animal_diseases/ai/ER- 
DepopDisposal.pdf 

¢ https:/Awww.aphis.usda.gov/animal_ health/emergency management/downloads/sop/sop_disp 
osal.pdf 
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Non-FAD Catastrophic Mortality Death Loss — Communities can experience a 
catastrophic animal mortality loss as the result of a multitude of factors. These include 
animal diseases that are not considered a FAD, technological accidents, natural disasters, 
such as ice storms, floods, tornadoes, droughts, hurricanes, fires, earthquakes, etc. 
Communities can also be impacted by extreme weather from another part of the United 
States (Severe summer storms, tornadoes, flooding, fires, etc.). No matter the event, if it 
causes an animal mortality loss that is more than the producers and farmers can handle, 
capabilities should be developed to assist in the disposal process. The Missouri 
Department of Agriculture has developed a Catastrophic Mortality and Associated 
Material Disposal Standard Operating Guide (SOG) that identifies the personnel, 
equipment and other supporting services that may be necessary to properly dispose of 
animal mortalities in an emergency situation. 


http://agriculture.mo.gov/animals/pdf/animalag guide2.pdf 


Other information outlining Missouri’s disposal laws of dead animals was developed by 
the University of Missouri Extension program. This publication, Dead Animal Disposal 
Laws in Missouri, can be located at http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ?216. 


Missouri Department of Natural Resources has also developed and issued a publication, 
Animal Production Mortalities Emergency Procedures, that focuses on emergency 
procedures for high mortality of animals at animal production facilities. Although 
published for use at animal production facilities, producers who have experienced a 
catastrophic mortality death loss due to an unusual event (natural disasters, power 
outages, animal disease, etc.) may also find these procedures helpful. 
http://dnr.mo.gov/pubs/pub1250.htm 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 
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COAD Members 

County Farm Service Agency 

Fire Departments 

Livestock Market Representative 

Local and State Law Enforcement 

Local Emergency Management 

Local Public Health 

MO Voluntary Veterinary Corps 

Producers and Landowners with heavy equipment capability 
Retired and Practicing Veterinarians 
University of Missouri Extension 
Veterinary Technicians/Veterinary Students 
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Resources 


¢ USDA Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) Emergency Management 
https://www.aphis.usda.gov/aphis/ourfocus/animalhealth/emergency-management/ct_fadprep 

¢ USDA Emergency Response Procedures — Depopulation and Disposal 
https://www.aphis.usda.gov/animal_health/downloads/animal_diseases/ai/ER- 
DepopDisposal.pdf 

¢ USDA Foreign Animal Disease Preparedness & Respond Plan Standard Operating 
Procedures: 14. Disposal 
https://www.aphis.usda.gov/animal_health/emergency_management/downloads/sop/sop_disp 
osal.pdf 

¢ Missouri Department of Agriculture Catastrophic Mortality and Associated Material 
Disposal Standard Operating Guide (SOG) 
http://agriculture.mo.gov/animals/pdf/animalag guide2.pdf 

¢ Missouri Department of Natural Resources - Animal Production Mortalities Emergency 
Procedures http://dnr.mo.gov/pubs/pub1250.htm 

¢ University of Missouri Extension - Dead Animal Disposal Laws in Missouri 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ216 

° https://www.fsa.usda.gov/Assets/USDA-FSA- 
Public/usdafiles/FactSheets/2016/2016 elap_for_ honeybee.pdf 


Pets 


The second section under the animal category explains how pets (defined by federal law) must 
be considered in a jurisdiction’s emergency planning efforts. Time and time again, stories about 
disaster survivors not evacuating their homes during a disaster because they could not take their 
pets with them, have been reported. It took the magnitude of Hurricane Katrina to finally expose 
the issues that accompany these situations. The issues included emotional trauma felt by those 
who evacuated without their pets, which then led to additional problems during the recovery 
period, health and safety risks that resulted from so many abandoned animals in one area, and the 
biggest issue was, people choosing to stay in their homes because they could not take their pets 
with them. This further complicated human rescue efforts. All of these factors led to the 
passage of the PETS Act of 2006. The Pets Evacuation and Transportation Standards (PETS) 
Act requires state and local jurisdictions to incorporate pets and service animals into disaster 
planning. Animals that are categorized as household pets include dogs, cats, birds, rodents, 
turtles, rabbits and service animals (jurisdictions can expand the list to include additional pet 
species but cannot reduce the category). Household pets do not include reptiles (except for 
turtles), amphibians, fish, insects/arachnids, farm animals, including horses and animals kept for 
racing purposes. 


Considering that a majority of households in the United States own a pet, it is likely your 
community will need to address pet shelter planning in your community. This is an area where a 
COAD Pet Sheltering Team could be utilized. Pet sheltering includes several aspects; sheltering, 
animal care, and reunification. The initial step in this process is to assess how many animals 
could require sheltering, and should your team identify several sites around the county/region as 
possible shelter locations. 
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Shelters — Sheltering can be set up in a variety of ways depending upon the facilities that 
are available for use. Some options are fair grounds, co-location with mass care 
shelters, animal rescues, warehouses, etc. Discussion between the local emergency 
management agency and the volunteers on the Pet Sheltering Team concerning site 
possibilities is a necessity. 

Animal Care — A critical consideration of pet sheltering is assessing what types of care 
will be provided in the shelter, how many animals can be sheltered, and how many and 
what types of volunteers will be needed for the shelter operation. This assessment can 
then assist the team in locating appropriate volunteers for the operation. 

Reunification - Procedures to reunite pets with their owners, or to find homes for 
abandoned pets, is another aspect of a pet shelter operation. 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) Members 
Equine Organizations/Riding Clubs 

4-H Club Leaders and Members 

Future Farmers of America (FFA) 

Local Animal Control 

Local Emergency Management 

Local Humane Society 

MO Voluntary Veterinary Corps 

Pet Groomers 

Pet Owners 

Retired and Practicing Veterinarians 

The Humane Society of Missouri 

University of Missouri Extension 

Veterinary Technicians and Veterinary Students 


Resources 
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Emergency Pet Sheltering During a Disaster, Instructor Guide, October, 2014 
http://eden.lsu.edu/Conferences/SCAP/Documents/Emergency%20Pet%20Sheltering%2 
OWorkshop%20Instructor%20Guide.pdf 

Pet-friendly Shelter Guidance 
https://www.ready.gov/sites/default/files/documents/files/FEMA PetShelteringbestpracti 
ces2007.pdf 

The Humane Society of Missouri http://www.hsmo.org/ 

Pet and Animal Emergency Planning https://www.ready.gov/animals 

FEMA Disaster Assistance Policy: Eligible Costs Related to Pet Evacuations and 
Sheltering https://www.fema.gov/pdf/government/grant/pa/9523_19.pdf 

Missouri Disaster Animal Sheltering & Handling (MO-DASH) Training Course — 
Contact The Humane Society of Missouri (HSMO) http://www.hsmo.org/ 
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* Homeland Security Digital Library — Search for plans associated with pet sheltering, 
evacuation, etc. 
https://www.hsdl.org/?search=&searchfield=&all=pet+sheltering+plans&collection=docu 
ments&submitted=Search 


Animal Rescue 


The third section explains animal rescue (large and small) and the capabilities needed for this 
type of disaster operation. Animals pose many issues to responders and communities during 
disaster situations. From the heightened perception that something is wrong, to strangers 
appearing in their environment that have a sense of urgency, to being loaded into cages or trailers 
and transported and unloaded into unfamiliar buildings or pens, animals, no matter the size, will 
react, and that can lead to injury or death to the animals or the responders if the responders are 
not familiar with the animals they are rescuing. From small household pets, to large farm 
animals, responders cannot be expected to understand animal behavior of every species that may 
need to be rescued, which is the impetus behind developing disaster animal rescue teams 
(DART) that are trained and ready to assist when an emergency or disaster occurs. 


Before an animal rescue team is developed, there are many decisions that must be made and 
considerations taken into account: 


¢ What species of animals are in the area that may need rescuing? 

¢ Is there a limit to the size and species of animals that the team will rescue? 

* Does the team have a variety of skills they bring to the team (i.e. veterinarians, 
veterinarian technician, animal control officers, animal groomers, equine farriers, horse 
owners, cattle producers, dog and cat breeders, MU Extension, etc.)? This will help 
define the team mission. 

¢ Under what conditions can the team provide rescues (floods, tornadoes, winter storms, 
earthquakes, droughts, landslides, etc.)? 

* Do the team members have the appropriate training for the size and species chosen? 

* Does the team have the appropriate equipment for the size, species and conditions? 

* Does the team have the appropriately sized pens, cages, trailers, etc. for the size and 
species chosen? 

¢ Does the team have financial support for the operation? 


Consider these questions as a starting point. There are many other issues and considerations that 
will guide your team; do not be limited to the questions listed above, bring your own experiences 
to the discussion. Review the entire section and develop the capabilities that are general in 
nature, and that can be developed to address more than one situation. 
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Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


¢ Animal Rescue Organizations 

¢ COAD Members 

¢ Equine Organizations/Riding Clubs 

¢ Farm Supply Businesses (MFA, Tractor Supply, Orscheln, Etc.) 
¢ Local and State Law Enforcement 

¢ Local Emergency Management 

¢ MO Voluntary Veterinary Corps 

¢ Producers and Equine Owners familiar with the handling of large animals 
¢ Retired or Practicing Veterinarians 

¢ Trained Firefighters 

¢ University of Missouri Extension 

¢ Veterinary Technicians and Veterinary Students 


Resources 


¢ Care of Livestock and Horses in Disasters, Lesson 4 
https://emilms.fema.gov/IS 10A/AID0104000.htm 

* Technical Large Animal Emergency Rescue http://tlaer.org/ 

* Homeland Security Digital Library — Search for abstracts, emergency operation plans, 
policies and procedures, etc. 
https://www.hsdl.org/?search=&searchfield=&all=larget+tanimal+rescue+operations&col 
lection=documents&submitted=Search 

¢ MO Hay Directory https://agmarketnews.mo.gov/hay-directory 


Crop Production 


This section outlines situations that impact crop production and what capabilities COADs can 
build to assist agriculture producers as they recover from disaster situations. To most people, 
the phrase “crop production” means traditional crops such as corn, soybeans, and wheat, but in 
reality, crop production applies also to horticulture and agroforestry. Some of the common 
situations that can affect crops are flooding, tornadoes, drought, ice and severe winter storms, 
extreme rainfall, crop insect pests, and crop diseases. These situations result in ruined crops 
(and subsequent spoilage), and debris left by these hazards. Although COADs will not be 
involved in the rebuilding of farming operations, there are actions COADs can take to assist 
producers and other landowners recover from these situations. 


¢ Referencing the Infrastructure section, Road and Bridge Repair/Debris Removal, a 
debris removal team could be established that would assist producers and landowners 
remove excessive debris from fields, ditches, and roadways. The COAD could be in 
charge of managing the volunteers recruited for this time limited activity. 
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¢ Members of the ARCA can act as a clearing house for information that can assist crop 
producers and landowners recover their land (soil recovery, tree replanting, plant disease 
diagnosis, home food production, landscaping, safe water, etc.). 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


* COAD Members 

* County Farm Service Agency 

¢ 4-H Clubs Leaders and Members 

¢ Farmers’ Markets 

¢ Future Farmers of America (FFA) 

¢ Local Civic /Philanthropic Organizations 

* Local Crop Insurance Agent 

* Local Emergency Management Agency 

¢ Local Farm Bureau Association 

¢ Local Nurseries/Landscapers 

¢ Local Public Health Department 

¢ Master Gardeners 

¢ Missouri Department of Conservation 

¢ Missouri Department of Natural Resources 
¢ MU Center for Agroforestry 

¢ MU Forestry Extension 

¢ University of Missouri 

¢ USDA Natural Resources Conservation Service 
¢ Water Districts 


Resources 


¢ Forestry Assistance for Landowners http://extension.missouri.edu/p/g5999 

¢ Tree Assistance Program Fact Sheet https://www.fsa.usda.gov/Assets/USDA-FSA- 
Public/usdafiles/FactSheets/2015/tap_fact_sheet_oct_2015.pdf 

¢ Water Quality for Livestock Drinking http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EQ381 

¢ Missouri Rural Water Association http://moruralwater.org/what-we-offer/ 

¢ Private Water Systems Handbook http://extension.missouri.edu/p/MWPS 14 

¢ USDA Crop Insurance http://www.rma.usda.gov/policies/ 

¢ Crop Insurance in Missouri http://www.extension.missouri.edu/p/MP749 

¢ Missouri Department of Insurance http://insurance.mo.gov/consumers/cropinsurance.php 
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Emergency Human Services 


Disasters that impact agriculture (plant and animal production) affect not only the livelihood of 
producers involved in the occupation, but affect the survivability of the surrounding 
communities as well. The frequency, severity, and types of disasters experienced by producers 
directly impact the businesses associated with agriculture (feed stores, fertilizer plants, etc.), but 
will indirectly affect the other businesses in the area. In addition, the same disaster affecting 
agriculture, may also directly impact other businesses in the area (i.e. flooding, tornadoes, 
winter storms). According to the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), more than 
40% of businesses never reopen after a disaster; similar statistics from the United States Small 
Business Administration indicate that over 90 percent of businesses fail within two years after 
being struck by a disaster.” 


Businesses are the lifeblood of the community. Local governmental agencies and departments, 
libraries, water and sewer districts, schools, etc., rely on the taxes generated by local businesses 
to keep their communities functioning. Grocery stores, pharmacies, medical clinics, restaurants, 
to name a few, all rely upon a healthy economy to keep their businesses functioning. If a 
significant number of producers experience a significant loss due to a disaster (adverse weather 
conditions, hazardous materials incident, animal disease outbreak, etc.), the local economy will 
certainly suffer and may not recover, or not fully recover. 


In addition, services that are needed by rural communities and their citizens in recovery efforts 
are sometimes very limited. This category highlights some of the services that a COAD could 
build or enhance, to assist in these efforts. 


Review the entire category, complete an assessment of the community using historical data 
from past disasters if available, add other capabilities identified by local government and the 
COAD, and build the capabilities that align with the community needs. 


Occupation Transitional Assistance 


The first capability to consider developing is Occupation Transitional Assistance. For many 
involved in the agricultural profession, this has been their only occupation, and, the farms have 
been in their families for generations. As the result of a disaster or series of disasters, some may 
choose to sell their agricultural operations or pursue another profession. Furthermore, 
businesses that have relied upon agriculture for their livelihood may also change their product 
line or seek another profession as well. Farm employees and employees of other agribusinesses 
may also find themselves out of a job or at the very least, reduced hours. The cascading effects 
of reduced farming will impact employment opportunities throughout the area. Building the 
capability that provides training or educational opportunities to displaced workers or those 
transitioning to another profession, part or full time, may keep your citizens in the community 
and, keep your community strong. 


5 
Chamber 101 
https://www.chamber101.com/2programs_committee/natural_disasters/disasterpreparedness/Forty.htm 
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Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

Local Career Centers 

Local High School Guidance Counselors 

Local College/University, Trade School Teachers/Professors 

Mo Department of Elementary and Secondary Education Vocational Rehabilitation 
Retired Teachers and Administrators 


Resources 


MO Department of Elementary and Secondary Education Vocational Rehabilitation 
https://dese.mo.gov/adult-learning-rehabilitation-services/vocational-rehabilitationMO 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education Veterans Education Program 
https://dese.mo.gov/adult-learning-rehabilitation-services/veterans-education 

Local school districts 

Local colleges, universities and trade schools 


Farm Solvency Best Management Practices 


It is important for producers to adopt and build best management practices to ensure their 
business survivability following a disaster. As mentioned previously, producers can be impacted 
by hazards not usually associated with agriculture. For example, fires, hazard material spills 
occurring on the property or close enough to impact the farming operation, flash floods, mold, 
drought, can significantly impact producers. A beginning list of best practices to keep the 
farming operation solvent are listed below. Review and add other best practices appropriate for 
the producers in your area. 


Environmental Quality — Includes air quality, drinking water, manure management, waste 
management, and watershed management. ° MU Extension publications regarding well 
management can be found at http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ651; Assessing the Risk of 
Groundwater Contamination From Drinking-Water Well Condition, and at 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EQM103F Drinking Water Well Management. Refer to the 
MO Department of Natural Resources Soil and Water Conservation Program for information 
concerning financial incentives to help farmers and landowners install erosion-control 
practices at https://dnr.mo.gov/env/swcp/. Food, Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene Information 
for Use Before and After a Disaster or Emergency http://www.cdc.gov/disasters/foodwater/ 
Well Testing http://www.cdc.gov/healthywater/drinking/private/wells/testing html 


Soil Quality — Includes heavy metals and bacteria left after a disaster (flooding, hazardous 
materials, animal disease outbreaks, etc.). Soil testing can assist homeowners and producers 
determine mitigation measures they should apply to affected lawns and fields as a result of a 
disaster. http://soilplantlab.missouri.edu/soil/ 


° MU Environmental Quality publications http://extension.missouri.edu/main/DisplayCategory.aspx?C=72 
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¢ Solid Business Plan — Includes financial planning, contracts for agricultural products, and 
adequate insurance coverage (crop, machinery, buildings, home). The Farm Business 
Plan http://agebb.missouri.edu/mgt/farmbusplan.htm 


¢ Business Continuity Plan — Includes guarantee of supplier reliability in the delivery of 
goods to the producer in the event the business supplier is impacted, and in turn, 
producers should have appropriately written contracts that protects them in the event their 
product is destroyed or damaged and delivery cannot be honored (1.e. hay, grain, poultry, 
cattle). Disaster Resource Guide for Small Businesses 
https://missouribusiness.net/article/disaster-resource-guide/#business-continuity 
Recovering and rebuilding after a disaster: Part 6 — Recovering from the physical damage 
to your business https://missouribusiness.net/article/recover-rebuild-disaster6-recover- 
physical-damage/ 


¢ Generator Safety — In rural communities, generators are a necessity for many producers, 
businesses, and residential owners. According to Bob Schultheis, MU Natural Resource 
Engineer Specialist, Webster County, a standby power generator can be good insurance 
to keep critical facilities running during power outages, but critical factors need 
consideration when buying, installing and using a generator.’ Information concerning 
these factors can be found at: 


o Sizing and Safety Tips for Standby Power Generators 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EMW 1015 

o Generator Safety Concerns Video http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EMW 1016 

o Associated Electric Cooperative http://membersfirst.coop/content/GenerateSafely 


¢ Food Safety — Includes food safety for personal use and the regulatory requirements for 
agriculture products. Consider this a legal liability when developing guidelines to 
address this issue. U.S. Food & Drug Administration - Food and Water Safety During 
Power Outages and Floods 
http://www.fda.gov/downloads/Food/RecallsOutbreaksEmergencies/ucm076962.pdf 
Resources for Your Flooded Home 
http://extension.missouri.edu/publications/DisplayPub.aspx?P=MP904 


¢ Chemical Storage —Producers and agribusinesses that store chemicals on their premises 
should develop procedures concerning safe storage, labeling, and emergency removal of 
chemicals. Local fire departments can assist in the development of these procedures, and, 
introduce them to the Local Emergency Planning Committee (LEPC) in their county or 
region. LEPCs, under the Emergency Planning and Community Right-to-Know Act 
(EPCRA), must develop an emergency response plan, review the plan at least annually, 
and provide information about chemicals in the community to citizens.* 
https://www.epa.gov/epcra. 


7 EMW1015, Sizing and Safety Tips for Standby Power Generators http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EMW1015 
* https://www.epa.gov/epcra/local-emergency-planning-committees 
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A common list of pesticides can be found at http://extension.missouri.edu/p/G7512, 
Pesticides: Emergency Planning and Community Right-To-Know. 


Information concerning the storage of hazardous in secondary containers to prevent or 
minimize the possibility of accidental release as well as to ensure compliance with certain 
local, state and federal regulations dealing with chemical storage are found at 


http://www.temple.edu/ehrs/safety/chemical- 
safety/documents/SecondaryContainmentGuide.pdf. 


Information concerning Reducing the Risk of Groundwater Contamination by Improving 
Pesticide Storage and Handling is found at http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ676. 


Succession Planning — Create a succession plan to ensure your business survives in your 
absence. Analyze the state of your farm or business, identify and prepare successors, and 
understand different business structures. Your Farm, Your Business, Your Future, is a 12- 
hour workshop to help owners of a farm or small business, or a family member of one, to 
begin creating succession, estate and retirement plans. Contact the Agricultural Business 
Specialist in your county Extension office for information concerning this course. 


Missouri Century Farm Program — This program was initiated in 1976 to celebrate the United 
States American Revolution Bicentennial. One activity that was initiated was the 
"Centennial Farm" project, which awarded certificates to persons owning farms that had been 
in the same family for 100 years or more. To protect Century Farms, owners should use their 
property assessment to develop mitigation methods to harden their properties from hazards 
identified in the assessment. http://extension.missouri.edu/centuryfarm/apply.aspx 


Missouri Barn Preservation - Missouri currently ranks second in the nation for the number of 
farms with old barns, yet are losing them at a rapid rate. To protect these structures from the 
ravages of disasters, owners should develop mitigation methods to insulate them from further 
deterioration. Local historical societies and groups such as The Missouri Barn Alliance and 
Rural Network (Mo BARN), a membership-based non-profit organization advocating for the 
preservation, documentation and re-use of historic barns and farmsteads, could assist in 
providing information to landowners on preservation methods. MoBARN is partnering with 
the Missouri State Historic Preservation Office in developing barn and farmstead 
documentation materials, so that both organizations can contribute to Missouri’s Statewide 
Architectural Survey of Barns and Farmsteads. http://www.missouribarn.org/?page id=2 
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¢ Historic Preservation and Cultural Resources — The Missouri Department of Natural 
Resources and FEMA have both developed fact sheets addressing natural disaster 
recovery for historic buildings and the funding available for repair, restoration, or 
replacement of damaged eligible publicly owned and private non-profit facilities and 
mitigation funding to reduce damages to eligible facilities in future events. Many 
rural communities use historic sites and cultural resources as an economic driver, 
therefore sustainability of these sites is vital for the community. The fact sheets can 
be found at: https://www.fema.gov/media-library-data/20130726-1533-20490- 
9000/historicpreservationcultural resources _2012.pdf and 
http://dnr.mo.gov/pubs/pub760.htm 


Housing Assistance 


Within minutes a disaster can change the complexion of a community by the mere destruction of 
its housing inventory. It can go from surplus housing to the need for hundreds to thousands of 
housing units, as evidenced by past disasters (Hurricane Katrina, Joplin, Missouri, Hurricane 
Sandy). Depending on the disaster type, and the resulting devastation produced by the disaster, 
the housing demands will vary. From a single person household, to elderly housing needs, to 
family units, to those needing pet friendly sheltering, communities will be scrambling to meet the 
demands. To address the issue of housing, FEMA has developed The National Disaster Housing 
Strategy. The strategy serves two purposes: It describes how we as a Nation currently provide 
housing to those affected by disasters, and secondly, the new direction that must be taken to meet 
the emergent needs of disaster victims and communities. Communities interested in developing 
a strategy to address disaster housing assistance, and build the capabilities to address the need 
should review this document for guidance. http://www.fema.gov/media-library-data/20130726- 
1819-25045-9288/ndhs_core.pdf® COADs can play an important role in the development of this 
capability. USDA Rural Development also assist rural communities address housing assistance 
through their financial assistance programs.’ Go to http://www.rd.usda.gov/programs-services 
for a full list of the programs and services. 


Legal Issues/Legal Assistance 


There are countless legal questions that can surface as a direct result of a disaster. Some that 
might surface are related to mortgages, insurance coverage, fraud, FEMA reimbursements, and 
tenant rights. Some of these situations can be resolved quickly, some may require legal 
assistance. 


A https://www.fema.gov/media-library/assets/documents/24600, Modified Friday, July 26, 2013 1:19:59 PM 
*° http://www.rd.usda.gov/programs-services 
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Developing a legal team within a local COAD to assist citizens and the community better 
understand governmental disaster programs (federal and state), tenant rights, homeowner and 
business owner rights in regards to mortgage and other repayment plans, protection from fraud 
and con artists, federal and state laws dealing with agricultural products affected by disasters, 
Disaster Unemployment Assistance, to name a few, will help communities recover more 
expediently. The State of Missouri Governor's Faith-Based Committee developed a disaster 
manual for assist disaster survivors. You will find this document at 
http://www.|smo.org/node/68/recovering-natural-disaster 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

County and City Officials 

County Farm Service Agency 

Local Attorneys 

Local Economic Development 

Local Emergency Management 

Local Public Health 

Missouri Department of Economic Development 
Missouri Department of Health and Senior Services — Senior and Disability Services 
Missouri Department of Natural Resources 
Missouri Farm Bureau 

Producers and Landowners 

USDA Natural Resources Conservation Service 
University of Missouri Extension 

Water Districts 


Resources 


¢ Assessing the Risk of Groundwater Contamination from Drinking-Water Well Condition 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ65 1 

¢ Drinking Water Well Management http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EQM103F 

¢ Missouri Department of Natural Resources - Financial incentives to help farmers and 
landowners install erosion-control practices at https://dnr.mo.gov/env/swcp/ 

¢ Food, Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene Information for Use Before and After a Disaster or 
Emergency http://www.cdc.gov/disasters/foodwater/ 

¢ Well Testing http://www.cdc.gov/healthywater/drinking/private/wells/testing html 

¢ Soil Testing http://soilplantlab.missouri.edu/soil/ 

¢ The Farm Business Plan http://agebb.missouri.edu/mgt/farmbusplan.htm 

¢ Disaster Resource Guide for Small Businesses 
https://missouribusiness.net/article/disaster-resource-guide/#business-continuity 

¢ Recovering and rebuilding after a disaster: Part 6 — Recovering from the physical 
damage to your business https://missouribusiness.net/article/recover-rebuild-disaster6- 
recover-physical-damage/ 

¢ Sizing and Safety Tips for Standby Power Generators 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EMW 1015 
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Generator Safety Concerns Video http://extension.missouri.edu/p/EMW 1016 


Associated Electric Cooperative http://membersfirst.coop/content/GenerateSafely 

U.S. Food & Drug Administration - Food and Water Safety During Power Outages and 
Floods 
http://www.fda.gov/downloads/Food/RecallsOutbreaksEmergencies/ucm076962.pdf 
Resources for Your Flooded Home 
http://extension.missouri.edu/publications/DisplayPub.aspx?P=MP904 

Emergency Planning and Community Right-to-Know Act (EPCRA) 
https://www.epa.gov/epcra. 

Pesticides: Emergency Planning and Community Right-To-Know 
http://extension.missouri.edu/p/G7512 

Safe Storage of Pesticides http://www.temple.edu/ehrs/safety/chemical- 
safety/documents/SecondaryContainmentGuide.pdf 

Reducing the Risk of Groundwater Contamination by Improving Pesticide Storage and 
Handling http://extension.missouri.edu/p/WQ676 

Missouri Century Farm Program 
http://extension.missouri.edu/centuryfarm/apply.aspxMissouri Barn Preservation 
http://www.missouribarn.org/?page_id=2 

Historic Preservation and Cultural Resources Fact Sheets https://www.fema.gov/media- 
library-data/20130726-1533-20490-9000/historicpreservationcultural resources _2012.pdf 
and http://dnr.mo.gov/pubs/pub760.htm 

National Disaster Housing Strategy http://www.fema.gov/media-library-data/20130726- 
1819-25045-9288/ndhs_core.pdf 

USDA Rural Development Financial Assistance http://www.rd.usda.gov/programs- 
services 

Legal Aid Programs in Missouri http://www.lsmo.org/ 

Missouri Seniors' Legal HelpLine at 
http://www.moaging.com/LegalHelp/WebPages/Attorney/AttorneyWelcome.aspx# 
Recovering from a Natural Disaster - Disaster Manual http://www.lsmo.org/node/68/recovering- 
natural-disaster 
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Infrastructure 


This category outlines some of the basic infrastructure components needed by producers to ensure the 
survivability of their operations in the event of a disaster. Agriculture is very diverse and includes an 
incredible array of choices. Corn, soybeans, cattle and calves, hogs, and turkeys are Missouri’s top 
crops but rice, sorghum, and a variety of other fruits, vegetables and specialty crops are also produced.'! 
Assess the agricultural products grown or raised in your county or region, then use the assessment to 
determine what capabilities are needed to address the infrastructure issues listed in this category. Work 
with local emergency management and other agricultural partners and stakeholders to develop these 
capabilities through plan enhancements, possible equipment purchases and a training program. 


Proper Disposal Techniques 


A disaster can produce an enormous amount of debris, which requires cleanup procedures specific to the 
debris types. Depending upon the event, fields can be covered with anything from building materials to 
appliances to vehicles to toxic metals to petroleum products to dead animals. Wells and water systems 
can be contaminated with debris and overflowing lagoons can impact the use of the fields for crops and 
animals for an indefinite period of time. Note: Refer to the Environmental section under Farm Solvency 
Best Management Practices regarding quality drinking water. 


Carcass disposal of large quantities of animals and raw milk disposal will also present a challenge due to 
the mere nature of the amount of disposable materials. The disposal of diseased animal carcasses will 
require more stringent disposal methods if the animals are euthanized due to a foreign animal disease 
outbreak, a radiological incident, or a terrorist attack. Note: Refer to the Livestock section for references 
regarding large-scale mortality disposal. 


Developing a county or regional team to address proper disposal techniques for all debris types that 
impact producers, homeowners, and businesses is an important component of the recovery of a 
community. In anticipation of a disaster, agricultural producers and emergency management and 
environmental agencies are advised to work together to identify potential sites for disposal or 
composting that are convenient yet minimize environmental risk. 


Road and Bridge Repair/Debris Removal 
Missouri’s agricultural system relies heavily on an efficient transportation system, particularly its roads 
and bridges. When these roads and bridges, which are usually county owned, special road districts, or 


state owned, are impacted by debris or damaged as a result of a disaster, it is assumed the damage will 
be repaired or the debris will be removed by local or state governments. This is not always the situation. 


a https://www.agclassroom.org/teacher/stats/missouri.pdf, Modified Friday, August 1, 2014 3:50:22 PM 
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Based on the usage of the road or bridge, and the funds available to cover the cost or a portion 
of the cost to rebuild the road or bridge, will impact if they are rebuilt and how soon they will 
be rebuilt. Possible funding sources could include Presidential Disaster Declaration for Public 
Assistance, Federal Highway Funds, state and county funds. 


The same situation applies to debris removal. If a county or the state does not remove the 
debris, the debris will remain unless removed by a third party. Although landowners would not 
be allowed to rebuild a county or state road, landowners could develop a team to remove debris 
not only from the ditches and roads, but also the fields. A flood recovery checklist for 
farmsteads can be found at https://www.ag.ndsu.edu/pubs/ageng/structu/de1562.pdf. The 
checklists include flood recovery for farm buildings, electrical equipment, water systems, 
flooded or spilled pesticides, fuel and oil spills, flooded grain bins, animal carcasses, 
containment pond management, livestock care after a flood, and crop fields. Go to 
http://www.fsa.usda.gov/Internet/FSA_File/ecpfactsheet1206.pdf for information concerning 
possible funding to support debris removal from farmlands through the USDA Farm Service 
Agency’s Emergency Conservation Program. 


The Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP) program, administered by the USDA-Natural 
Resources Conservation Service, provides technical and financial assistance to reduce hazards 
to life and property from floods, ice storms, earthquakes, tornadoes, or other watershed 
impairments caused by a natural event. All practices must be economically and environmentally 
defensible and conform to NRCS technical standards. Typical work in Missouri includes repair 
of floodplain levees, removal of sediment and debris from drainage ways, removal of logjams 
that cause significant problems, and streambank protection near public facilities.'” 
http://www.nrcs.usda.gov/wps/portal/nrcs/site/mo/home/ 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

Local Emergency Management Agency 

Local Public Health 

Local Public Works 

Milk Producers 

Missouri Department of Natural Resources 
Solid Waste Companies 

USDA Natural Resources Conservation Services 


Resources 


¢ Flood Recovery Checklists for Farmsteads 
https://www.ag.ndsu.edu/pubs/ageng/structu/de1562.pdf 

¢ USDA Conservation Program Fact Sheet 
http://www.fsa.usda.gov/Internet/FSA_Fuile/ecpfactsheet1206.pdf 


= http://www.nrcs.usda.gov/wps/portal/nrcs/main/mo/programs/financial/ewp/ 
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¢ USDA Natural Resources Conservation Services 
http://www.nrcs.usda. gov/wps/portal/nrcs/site/mo/home/ 

¢ Missouri Department of Natural Resources Public Service Announcements regarding disaster 
clean up and disposal guidelines http://dnr.mo.gov/psa/ 


Fence and Farmland Rehabilitation 


Fencing and farmland damaged by natural disasters cause an economic hardship on producers 
and eventually affects local and state economies if agricultural production does not recover from 
the disaster. A federal program administered through USDA’s Farm Service Agency’s 
Emergency Conservation Program (ECP) can assist producers to rehabilitate their farms but must 
meet certain criteria. 


For land to be eligible, the natural disaster must create new conservation problems that, if 
untreated, would: 


* impair or endanger the land; 

* materially affect the land’s productive capacity; 

* represent unusual damage which, except for wind erosion, is not the type likely to recur 
frequently in the same area; and 

* beso costly to repair that Federal assistance is or will be required to return the land to 
productive agricultural use 


The County FSA committees determine land eligibility based on on-site inspections of damage 
and are authorized to implement ECP based on availability of funds.'* 


If ECP funds are not available, a county or regional team could be developed to address how to 
assist fence and farmland rehabilitation within the area. 


In anticipation of a disaster, agricultural producers should have an inventory of how much fence 
of what kind and condition they have on their farms. This will streamline the recovery process. 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

County Farm Service Agency 

Producers and Landowners with heavy equipment capability 
Local Emergency Management Agency 

Missouri Department of Natural Resources 


= http://www.fsa.usda.gov/Internet/FSA_File/ecpfactsheet1206.pdf, December 2006 
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Resources 


¢ USDA Farm Service Agency Disaster Assistance Fact Sheet 
https://www.fsa.usda.gov/Assets/USDA-FSA- 
Public/usdafiles/FactSheets/2015/ecp_2015.pdf 

¢ Missouri Department of Natural Resources Soil and Water Conservation Program 
https://dnr.mo.gov/env/swep/ 


Levees 


Levees provide tremendous benefits to communities. For example, in 2011, levee systems 
contributed to the prevention of more than $120 billion in damages, saving not only agricultural 
lands, but homes, businesses, and communities. According to USACE (United States Army 
Corps of Engineers), a small percentage of levees are built and/or maintained by the USACE, 
while nearly 85 percent of levees in the USACE Levee Safety Program are locally owned and 
maintained. Levee management is a shared responsibility and requires all partners (federal, 
state, local and international) to work closely to share information and develop solutions. 
http://www.usace.army.mil/Missions/Civil-Works/Levee-Safety-Program/. In the United 
States, this shared responsibility is promoted through the USACE, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA), and community partners (USACE/FEMA/Community 
Partnership Community Partnership). http://www.usace.army.mil/Missions/Civil-Works/Levee- 
Safety-Program/USACE-FEMA-Community-Partnership/. By working together, they: 


¢ Improve the understanding of flood risk 


¢ Identify structural and nonstructural local mitigation actions that can be taken to reduce that 
flood risk, and 
¢ Implement identified mitigation actions on a short or long-term basis. 
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Levee Safety: Shared Responsibilities 


Levee Accreditation 


Levee Inspection 
Flood Fighting 


Shared Responsibilities 
( FEMA Local Community 
OO USACE & Local Community 
() Local Community 


Most states have Silver Jackets teams that facilitate collaborative solutions to state flood risk 
priorities. They bring together multiple state, federal, and sometimes tribal and local agencies to 
learn from one another in reducing flood risk and other natural disasters. By applying their 
shared knowledge, the teams enhance response and recovery efforts when such events do occur. 


While Missouri does not use the “Silver Jackets” name, there are a growing number of states 
applying the Silver Jackets approach — the ultimate goal is a state-led interagency team in every 
state. No single agency has all the answers, but leveraging multiple programs and perspectives 
can provide a cohesive solution. 


Although each state’s Silver Jackets team is unique, common agency participants include state 
agencies with mission areas of hazard mitigation, emergency management, floodplain 
management, natural resources management or conservation, etc. Federal participation typically 
includes the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
and often others such as the National Weather Service and the U.S. Geological Survey. 


Under the umbrella of the Missouri State Emergency Management Agency (SEMA), the existing 
State Risk Management Team (SRMT) functions as a Silver Jackets team, coordinating across 
federal and state agencies, as well with external partners. 


The SRMT has been particularly engaged in extended interagency coordination and participation 
during the Mississippi River flood of 2011, the National Level Exercise (Earthquake) of 2011, 
followed immediately by the Joplin Tornado, the Missouri River flooding and multiple 
interagency disaster recovery efforts that continue today. 
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The team has pooled resources to share LiDAR data, set the stage for updating the State Hazard 
Mitigation Plan, learned about Missouri’s budding Business Emergency Operations Center, 
provided moral support for local efforts such as the Brush Creek Community Partners, and set 
the stage for initiating a regional level interagency group to carry on where the Interagency 
Recovery Task Force (IRTF) on the Mississippi River and the Missouri River Flood Task Force 
(MRFTF) leave off. 


The team is interested in: 


¢ Inundation Mapping 

¢ Flood Fighting 

¢ Flood Mitigation 

* Levees 

¢ Interagency Grant Programs 

¢ Sharing LiDAR and Flood Risk Related Information 

¢ Living with levees is a shared responsibility. While operating, maintaining levee 
systems are the levee sponsor responsibility, local officials are adopting protocols and 
procedures for ensuring public safety and participation in the NFIP. Individual 
property owners are learning more about their flood risk, resulting from the possibility 
of a breached or overtopped levee, and how they can protect their families, businesses, 
and communities. 


To learn more about the Missouri SRMT and how local communities can become engaged in this 
program, go to http://silverjackets.nfrmp.us/State-Teams/Missouri. 


COADs can become engaged in local levee management by inviting the local levee district to 
become a member of the organization. This relationship will provide the levee district with 
information concerning the relationship between flooding and the impact on emergency human 
services caused by poorly designed, poorly maintained, or lack of levees. This information can 
assist local, state, and federal officials and departments understand the cost of providing services 
to those impacted by flooding and the long-term recovery issues associated with rebuilding 
communities. 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


* COAD Members 

¢ Local Emergency Management 

¢ Local Government Officials 

* Local Levee Districts 

¢ Local Public Works 

* Missouri State Emergency Management Agency 
¢ United States Corps of Engineers 
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Resources 


* Missouri State Risk Management Team (SRMT) http://silverjackets.nfrmp.us/State- 
Teams/Missouri 

¢ United States Corps of Engineers Levee Safety Program 
http://www.usace.army.mil/Missions/Civil-Works/Levee-Safety-Program/ 

¢ USACE/FEMA/Community Partnership http://www.usace.army.mil/Missions/Civil- 
Works/Levee-Safety-Program/USACE-FEMA-Community-Partnership/ 


Utility Resilience 
Power Resilience 


In Missouri, utilities are investor owned, member owned (i.e. electric cooperatives, water 
districts, sewer districts), or municipality owned. In less populated areas of the state, some 
citizens use cisterns and wells for their water resources, and lagoons and septic systems for their 
sewage discharge. No matter who owns the utility, utility resilience is critical if producers and 
communities are to recover from disasters. 


Through the years, utility companies, particularly power, have spent considerable time and 
money to harden their systems against the devastation of disasters. These hardening methods 
have in turn helped communities and agricultural producers increase their resilience to disasters. 
Although producers are not responsible for building utility resilience, they should make every 
effort to increase utility resiliency in their agricultural operations. Customizing information 
obtained from the United States Environmental Protection Agency’s Power Resilience Guide for 
Water and Wastewater Utilities, producers can begin the task of hardening their operations by 
following some basic actions. https://www.epa.gov/sites/production/files/2016- 
03/documents/160212-powerresilienceguide508.pdf. 


* Power Assessments — Conduct a power needs assessment of your operation. This baseline 
information will help you develop strategies to improve your essential infrastructure and can 
be shared with the utility providers. 

¢ Communication — Establish connections with all utility providers that provide service to your 
operation. Share your power assessment with them and understand how their system 
interfaces with your infrastructure needs. If your operation is dependent on continual power 
(dairy operations, poultry and egg production, greenhouse production, etc.), get on their 
Priority Power Restoration List so the utility provider can respond more quickly and 
efficiently to a power loss. 

* Generators — One of the ways to increase resiliency for your operation is using a back-up 
generator during power outages. Although the following questions can help guide your 
decisions regarding generators, always contact your power utility provider for assistance in 
determining generator usage. 


v What size generator do I need? 
Y Should I buy, rent or borrow a generator? 
v¥ What type of fuel should I use to run my generator? 
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Y How will I connect a generator to my assets? 
¥ Where will I keep a generator? 
Y How should I maintain a generator? 


Fuel — Develop plans to ensure you have enough fuel for your generator during a power 
outage and multiple ways to get, and move fuel during an emergency. Note: Refer to the 
Generator Safety section under Farm Solvency Best Management Practices regarding 
generator information. 


¢ Energy Efficiency — Install energy efficient equipment to reduce energy needs and 
increase power resilience. 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

Electricians 

Electric Power Companies 

Local Emergency Management Agency 
Producers 


Resources 


¢ United States Environmental Protection Agency’s Power Resilience Guide for Water 
and Wastewater Utilities https://www.epa.gov/sites/production/files/2016- 
03/documents/160212-powerresilienceguide508.pdf. 

¢ America’s Electric Cooperative http://electric.coop/our-mission/ 


Communication Infrastructure 


Depending upon the type and severity of the disaster, communication infrastructure failures are 
almost a certainty. In some situations, the failure may be from too many people trying to use 
the network; for other situations it is physical damage to network devices. According to 
Christina Richards, vice president of marketing at AOptixis, disruptions caused by physical 
damage have the potential to be incredibly costly and time consuming to restore, as they require 
maintenance or sometimes replacement of complex network hardware to re-establish 
communications. That is especially problematic if major installations such as cell towers or 
fiber-optic cables are involved. If a cell tower is severely damaged or even knocked down, it not 
only causes major disruptions in the area’s wireless communications but is extremely expensive 
to replace and will remain a significant problem until the service provider is able to get a repair 
crew into the affected area. 


Likewise, damage to fiber-optic cables can be an even greater challenge to repair. Because the 


cables are concealed underground, large portions of earth and roadway may need to be 
excavated just to pinpoint the exact location of the damage. 
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Wireless links are also susceptible to disruption or damage during disasters, as different 
wavelength signals can be cut off by heavy rain, snow, or fog. The transmitter itself can also 
receive damage or be knocked out of alignment with its receiver. While these issues are 
sometimes cheaper and less difficult to correct than damage to wired infrastructure, it 
nonetheless remains a serious obstacle to rescue efforts if knocked offline during a disaster. 


Richards continues to explain, “When disaster strikes, the “pipes” that make up our 
communications networks often become congested with exceptionally high levels of data traffic, 
as those impacted seek to contact family and friends, emergency personnel work to coordinate 
relief efforts, and hundreds more upload pictures and videos of the damage. When this happens, 
communications can be severely limited or even cut off completely.”* 


Although cellular coverage and internet capabilities are increasing across rural Missouri, and 
most areas have telephone coverage through landlines, all of these capabilities are vulnerable 
during a disaster. Communication capabilities that are underutilized are Amateur Radio (Ham 
radio for short), two way radios and C.B. radios. Producers could form a team to build resilience 
in their communications capability by contacting their county emergency management agency 
and the AARL (National Association for Amateur Radio) for a listing of local ham operators that 
could build resilience in their communications capability. http://www.arrl.org/ares. 


Potential Partners (Alphabetical Order) 


COAD Members 

County and City Officials 

Local Cellular Companies 

Local Emergency Management 

Local Ham Operators 

Local Public Health 

Missouri Department of Economic Development 
Missouri Department of Health and Senior Services — Senior and Disability Services 
Missouri Department of Natural Resources 
Missouri Farm Bureau 

Producers and Landowners 

USDA Natural Resources Conservation Service 
University of Missouri Extension 

Water Districts 


Resources, Disaster Recovery Journal, November 12, 2015. 
¢ Disaster Recovery Journal http://www.drj.com/articles/online-exclusive/when- 


communications-infrastructure-fails-during-a-disaster.html 
¢ National Association for Amateur Radio http://www.arrl.org/ares. 


Pe http://www.drj.com/articles/online-exclusive/when-communications-infrastructure-fails-during-a-disaster.html, Disaster 
Recovery Journal, November 12, 2015. 
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